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PREFACE 
The Unique Characteristics of Japanese Painting 


1 Native and Imported Culture 


In our speech and even in our thought we frequently divide the world into two great 
parts, occidental and oriental. To distinguish broadly between two great cultural spheres, 
this categorisation is at times convenient, but if it obscures the fact that there are many 
characteristics common to both east and west, or gives the impression that either is 
homogeneous, it is exceedingly misleading. Within both occident and orient there are 
areas that, because of topographic, climatic, or racial differences, display unique cultural 
patterns. On the other hand, throughout known history, interflow of cultural elements 
between eastern and western civilisations and among the various subdivisions in each 
has tended to reduce regional idiosyncrasies. Aside from that, the reaction of the human 
animal, oriental or occidental, to similar circumstances has ordinarily produced similar 
results. Thus, while Japan and China are both classed as “oriental” and are, indeed, 
considered by many to be very much the same, because of natural differences, they are 
and always have been dissimilar. Indeed, paradoxical though it seems, Japan’s political, 
economic, and social history resembles that of certain “occidental” nations to a greater 
extent than that of China. 

The history of Japanese art is, in a sense, the history of the spread of Asiatic, and 
particularly Chinese, cultural elements to the-island kingdom of Japan and of the reaction 
of the Japanese people to them. For hundreds of years prior to the late nineteenth century 
Japan was continually buffeted by the out-pourings of the older and more cosmopolitan 
culture of China. It is probably no exaggeration to say that in all realms of life the 
Japanese have at some time or another been influenced by the civilisation of their affluent 
neighbours. Yet the process whereby the continental culture was adopted into this small 
insular nation was, of necessity, not a matter of sheer copying. To the contrary, since 
what was suitable and pleasing to the inhabitants of the continent was usually unnatural 
and frequently totally impracticable to the islanders, elements imported from China were 
almost invariably reinterpreted, revised, or altogether rejected. The result of this 


assimilation was a Japanese culture, which, while rooted in Chinese civilisation, was 


nevertheless a thing completely unto itself. ; 
Direct Japanese imitation of Chinese models is perhaps more evident in the arts than 
et, at the same time, the developed arts of Japan contrast 


in any other phase of life, and y 
greatly with those of China. Chinese subjects, Chinese materials, and Chinese styles 
oa of Japanese art, but differences in aesthetic 


have played a tremendous role in the evoluti nce 
sense between the Japanese and the Chinese peoples have given rise to or modes of 
expression among them. Throughout the present work me eal nave — to call 
attention to this phenomenon. It will be seen that, notwithstanding their wholesale 


borrowings from the Asiatic continent, in the formative arts the Japanese have retained 


and expressed an ego of their own. 
Alien contacts are such a vital factor in 


perhaps be helpful to give a very brief summary of them 


the history of Japanese art that it will 
here. 


From early times, Japan appears to have had sporadic contacts with continental 
culture by way of the Korean Peninsula, which, during the first centuries of the Christian 
Era, seems to have been a melting pot for elements brought from all parts of Asia. 
Many of the material paraphernalia of civilisation spread to the islands at this time, but 
the Japanese were apparently still unconcerned with the higher mental accomplishments 
that had been realized in China. In the sixth century, however, expanding Buddhism 
reached Japan, and the spread of this gentle faith awakened the rude natives to the need 
for writing, for art, for philosophy—in short, for all the advanced achievements of the 
human mind. These things China could give, and intelligent Japanese rulers sent missions 
abroad to receive them. The results first appeared in the art of Japan during the Asuka 
Period (552-546). At that time the prevailing aesthetic tenets were evidently those of the 
Six Dynasties Period in China, but by the Nara Period (645~794), the influence of 
ebullient T’ang Dynasty had come into full play. Until 894 the Japanese government 
continued to send embassies of students, priests, and officials to the T’ang court, and the 
culture of China swept over the Japanese islands in a mighty tide. Civilisation blossomed 
forth in this new land, so recently untamed. Although official exchanges with China 
ceased in 894, the temporary break in cultural relations that followed was by no means 
a complete loss. To the contrary, seclusion led to criticism and reappraisal of the various 
importations from China and, eventually, to the formation of a uniquely Japanese 
aesthetic consciousness. In fact, it was in this period, called the Heian, that Japanese 
culture as such was born. For a variety of reasons, effeminate and decadent tendencies were 
inherent in Heian civilisation. Gradually they grew so pronounced that some change in 
direction became necessary, if an enlightened spirit were to guide the times. The collapse 
of the aristocratic society of the Héian Period and the rise of a social order dominated 
by the military class were the historical factors that set the stage for a new cultural 
approach. From without, a new stimulus came as a result of resumed intercourse with 
China: the inspiration offered by the Sung and Ytan soon revived languishing morale. 
Cultural elements from China were especially influential during the latter part of the 
Kamakura and the beginning of the Muromachi Period, two of the most notable innovations 
being Zen Buddhism and the artistic style associated with it. Later, during the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, the culture of Europe was introduced into Japan, and traditional 
forms, based on the love of peace and quiet that is usually referred to as “ oriental 
mysticism,” had to make way for those founded on the energetic and empiric thought 
abroad in the European nations of the day. However, the creative spirit of the Japanese 
did or could not completely incorporate the art of the west, and eastern and western 
traditions were carried on separately throughout the succeeding three centuries. 

In recent times west and east have started down the same historical and cultural 
path. The traditions of both orient and occident are at present bearing new fruit in Japan, 
to the extent that “ never-the-twain-shall-meet” is already a forgotten concept. Many 
modern thinkers believe that world culture is a single entity. To say that it is an entity, 
however, by no means implies that it is or ought to be lacking in variety. For the sake 
of art, it behoves the Japanese and all other peoples to continue, within a world-wide 
cultural framework, to cultivate their respective forms of civilisation and their various 
artistic traditions. 


2 Forms and Materials Used in Japanese Painting 


The manner in which nature is represented in a work of art is governed largely by 
the materials employed by the artist. The whole style of a painting depends upon the 
potentialities and limitations of the pigment, canvas, and brush with which it is made. 
In the final analysis, many of the stylistic features that seem to imply a uniquely oriental 
formative sense are merely the inevitable result of the characteristics inherent in the 
materials that oriental artists use. For instance, the importance of line, the emphasis on 
primary colours, and many other qualities that distinguish oriental painting from that of 
Europe can be explained simply by the fact that eastern artists have usually preferred 
water colours and Chinese ink (sum) to the oils that their western counterparts have 
traditionally employed. In particular, the dominant role of line in the east may be 
considered to have stemmed from the widespread use of black Chinese ink in calligraphy, 
an art very closely associated with painting. 

Except in a few special cases, the canvas used in Japanese painting is made of either 
paper or silk. Paper, made from the fibres of hemp, of the paper-mulberry, or of some 
other plant, is said to have been invented in China by one Ts’ai Lin around 150 A.D. 
According to an early Japanese record, it was first brought to Japan in 610 by a Korean 
monk named Doncho. During the Nara Period, paper of many varieties was imported 
from the continent, and its manufacture gradually developed in Japan itself. From these 
early times there remain samples made from hemp, paper-mulberry, and Edgeworthia 
Chrysantha, and still other varieties were doubtless in use. Of course, not all of the paper 
imported or produced was used for painting. To the contrary, it was rather more 
frequently employed for official documents and for sutras copied by the Buddhists. In 
the Edo Period, grass paper and bamboo paper were also used by some painters for 
certain unusual effects. 

The silk used in painting usually comes in strips about one foot wide, but sometimes 
two or three widths are sewn together. Occasionally, but not often, we find paintings 
done on wall surfaces, on wood, on satin, or, in the Nara Period, on hemp cloth. 
However, the great majority of Japanese paintings are either on silk or on paper. 

Japanese painters in historical times usually used brushes made by inserting some 
sort of animal hair in the end of a bamboo tube. Accordingly, brushes were classified 
by the variety of hair used. Rabbit fur, sheep’s wool, badger hair, deer hair, and several 
other types were employed. There is a further classification of brushes according to 
length and thickness of the hair. It appears that the brush was introduced into Japan 
together with paper around 610. It played an important part in the development of the 
characteristic expressionism of line found in so many Japanese paintings. 

While in ancient times paintings were sometimes made with lacquer or with a sort 
of oil paint (mitsuda-so), Japanese painters have traditionally used either mineral pigment 
(iwa-enogu) or water colours (mizu-enogu ), including ink. The former type which, is made of 
powdered minerals, is insoluble in water and must be mixed with glue. It is employed 
when a thick, heavy, colouring effect is desired. The latter, on the other hand, is soluble 
in water and is generally used to obtain light colouring. Asa rule, water colours are the 
more frequent in Japanese painting. What is important from the standpoint of style is 
that neither water colours nor mineral pigment allow the artist to mix his colours or to 
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apply them in several layers, as he might in the case of oil paints. Consequently, it has 
always been difficult for Japanese painters to produce a three-dimensional effect by means 
of colouring, and their works are usually quite flat. The sketch-like style that typifies 
Japanese painting is a result of this technical limitation. 

In sum, many varied materials have been used by Japanese artists. However, the art 
form that represents the mainstream of Japanese painting, as it is ordinarily thought of, 
is the picture drawn in Chinese ink or water colours on silk or paper. 

A word or two must be said about mountings, since they have an important effect on 
style and content. It should be held in mind that until recently painting as a completely 
independent art was all but non-existent. Pictures have almost invariably been used in 
conjunction with the other arts. Thus, the shape of a painting has usually depended to 
a great extent on the requirements of the architect who used it to decorate a wall, the 
writer who used it as an illustration, or the craftsman who used it to embellish lacquer 
or ceramic ware. Tradition, however, has sanctioned certain forms: for more than a 
thousand years the wall-panel, the sliding door, the folding screen, the hanging scroll, 
and the horizontal scroll have furnished the patterns to which paintings have had to 
conform. These shapes, by virtue of their intimate connection with the life of the Japanese 
people, are unchanging. 


3 The Subject and Content of Japanese Painting 


The subjects used by Japanese painters encompass the whole of nature. People, 
scenery, flowers, birds, beasts, plants—anything we can conceive of may be the subject. 
This is natural, not only in Japanese painting, but in all the arts of mankind. However, 
it is equally natural that in any given place and time certain subjects are more frequently 
employed than others. 

For the sake of convenience, we shall divide the subjects of Japanese painting broadly 
into two classes, religious and secular. Since the reader knows that Japanese art arose 
from the stimulus provided by the introduction of Buddhism, he will have no difficulty 
in imagining that, save for those found on certain archaeological remains, the earliest 
Japanese pictures dealt with religious subjects. There are so few pictorial relics of the 
early period that it would be rash to try to discuss the painting of that age as a whole, 
but it can be inferred from historical sources that religious painting was predominant, 
and that numbers of excellent works were turned out. 

Throughout the Asuka, Nara, Heian, and Kamakura Periods, Buddhist painting formed 
the nucleus of the art as a whole. The subject matter of the countless works produced, 
however, was by no means constant. At first, when the great scholarly sects of Nara 
were in the ascendant, the emphasis was on the various Buddhas and their paradises. 
As new sects appeared and new interpretations were given to religious teachings, different 
motifs became prominent; these, in turn, were later displaced by others. Specifically, 
during the Heian and Kamakura Periods we note, on the one hand, a tendency toward 
trying to diagram the complicated cosmology associated with Esoteric Buddhism, and, on 
oe other, a ed toward the treatment of the various minor personages of the cosmological 
hierachy as individual icons. With the spread of Zen Buddhism, however, artists turned 
their attention toward portraits and landscapes. 


Even during the period when subjects were all but exclusively Buddhist, there were 


many incidental occasions for depicting natural objects that had no particular religious 
significance. Thus, in effect, the germ of secular art was present from the beginning. 
Moreover, the beautiful Buddhist works must naturally have evoked reactions that were 
purely aesthetic. Consequently, it was only a matter of time until pictorial art liberated 
itself from religion. Scenes representing the four seasons appeared on the sliding doors 
and folding screens of the Heian Period, and, as society became more and more diverse, 
painting joined with literature in depicting the customs and practices of the times. 
Simultaneously, the natural objects of everyday life began to be treated as central themes 
rather than as incidentals. In brief, painting ceased to function solely as a visual aid to 
religion and became an expression of the actual life of the people. 

From the Heian Period on, all the secular subjects that one can easily imagine have 
appeared on Japanese canvases. It is customary to divide them into the following classes : 
portraits (jimbutsu-ga), landscapes (fwkei-ga), flower-and-bird paintings (kachd-ga), narrative 
paintings (monogatari-e), and genre paintings (fuzoku-ga). 


4 Artistic Style in Japanese Painting 


As we have said before, the Japanese people, while avidly importing Chinese paint- 
ings and techniques, have nevertheless altered Chinese pictorial styles to suit themselves. 
What, one might well ask, is the basic factor that has prevented the Japanese from 
becoming completely intoxicated with or subservient to the Chinese manner and has 
instead led them to create a distinct style. of their own? In answering this question, we 
must take into account that, of all orientalypainting, China’s shows the greatest tendency 
toward realistic expression. The Japanese, however, are fundamentally either unable or 
unwilling to accept the inflexible realism’ of’ China: their genius is romanticism. It 
follows that romanticism is the very basis of their artistic urge. Thus, while eagerly 
imitating Chinese models, they have, consciously or unconsciously, discarded realistic 
elements in favour of a lyrical feeling so pronounced that one is greatly tempted to describe 
their painting in its entirety as simply “romantic.” However, this word is a blanket 
term, the meaning of which is never very clear, and it is furthermore objectionable on 


s that it tends to hide important variations in the degree of romanticism among 


the ground 
o far as it conveys the 


different periods and among individual artists. Nevertheless, in s 
idea that Japanese painters conceive of an object impressionistically and with emotion, it 
is applicable. In occidental and Chinese painting alike, the subject to be depicted has usually 
been pursued realistically. In Japanese painting, however, once an impression of the 
nature of an object has been received, it has immediately been idealized and separated 


from the reality that the object naturally possesses. 


The Yamato-e, or, literally, “ Japanese picture,” 
d, as such, it is the clearest illustration of Japanese romanticism at work. 


When a Yamato-e landscape is painted, first an impression of the true nature of the scene 
is formed: then an idealized landscape form, remote from the actual scene, is created. 
This form developes as a thing unto itself. Even in portraiture, which by rights ought 
to be the most realistic of all painting, one can find no attempt on the part of Japanese 
artists to present faces or bodies with complete realism. To the contrary, the portrait is 


usually no more than an impressionistic sketch of the subject. 
The attitude which allows the painter to take nature as his subject, but to be unfaithful 


is the most uniquely Japanese form 


of painting, an 


to it, may be considered the height of idealism. The romantic spirit of Japanese painting 
is manifest in the stylized art to which this attitude leads. Unfortunately, while many 
beautiful effects are to be obtained with the Japanese approach, there is ever a danger 
that paintings will turn out to look more like decorations than like works of art, and that 
is just what has happened in numerous cases. We should add, however, that, artistic 
attitudes aside, the Japanese tendency toward decorativeness could also be accounted for 
by the simple fact that there has always been a strong demand for paintings to be used 
as architectural ornaments. In any case, the practice of composing and arranging nature 
within a decorative scheme is a cardinal feature of Japanese pictorial arts. 

Until the coming of the modern age, when the Japanese developed a scientific outlook, 
their painting continued to be swathed in a veil of romanticism, and idealistic stylization 
was at all times prominent. 

The purpose of the present two volumes is to discuss the evolution of Japanese 
painting styles. We shall inquire into the achievements of the artists of various periods 
and attempt thereby to get at the heart of the Japanese aesthetic consciousness. 

In the present work the following division of Japanese art periods is employed : 


Asuka Period 552— 645 
Nara Period 645-— 794 
Early Nara, or Hakuho 645— 712 
Late Nara, or Tempyo 712— 794 
Heian Period 794-1185 
Early Heian 794— 894 
Late Heian, or Fujiwara 894-1185 
Kamakura Period 1185-1333 
Muromachi Period 1333-1573 
Momoyama Period 1573-1614 
_ Edo Period 1614-1868 


I The Asuka Period (552— 645) 


—The Introduction of Buddhism and the Origin of Religious Painting— 


Buddhism is thought to have been officially introduced into Japan in the thirteenth 
year of the reign of the Emperor Kimmei (7. e¢., 552). At that time, King Syéng-my6ng of 
the Korean kingdom of Pekché is reported to have presented to the Japanese Emperor 
a gold-plated bronze statue of Sakyamuni Buddha together with sutra scrolls and Buddhist 
banners. Prior to this, Japan had engaged in intercourse with the Korean Peninsula and 
China, but it was only after the appearance of the new faith that the Japanese began to 
make active and organized efforts to import the more advanced elements of continental 
civilisation. The effect of this importation upon art in the islands was, of course, 
revolutionary. 

As to Japanese painting before the introduction of Buddhism, almost the only sources 
of information remaining today are the drawings found on early mirror-backs and bronze 
bell-like objects (dotaku; see Fig. 1 and p. 39 in Volume Four). Like all primitive 
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Fig. 1 Hunting Scene on a Bronze Bell; Picture of a House on a Mirror-back. 


pictures, they show simple scenes from everyday life, done in glyphic style. What a 
tremendous leap from these pristine efforts to the ravishingly beautiful Buddhist images 
that now began to pour in from the continent! Small wonder that the Japanese required 
years of tutelage under foreign artists to reach the artistic level that the new religion 
required. 

The arrival of Buddhism, like that of new faiths in nearly all countries, brought on 
a violent struggle. Far from flowing easily into Japan, as it is frequently supposed to 
have done, Buddhism had to subsist through many lean years before becoming a 
controlling factor in Japanese history. From the very beginning, it became involved in 
a bitter political conflict between the great Soga and Mononobe Clans, the former acting 
as champions of the new religion and the latter opposing it on the grounds that to adopt 
it would anger the traditional deities. Not until 588, the year after this internecine strife 
had ended in a Soga victory, was Japan’s first temple, the Hok6-ji, constructed. Subse- 


quently, in 593, a second temple, 
the Shi-Tenno-ji, was built under 
the auspices of Prince Shotoku 
(see below), and during the 
thirty-odd years of the reign of 
the Empress Suiko (593-628 ) 
more than forty temples, 
monasteries, and convents were 
established, among the most 
important of which were the 
Hachioka-dera, the Tachibana- 
dera, the Horyt-ji, the Taima- 
ji, Daian-ji, and the Horin-ji. 
By the command of the same 
Empress, Buddhism was official- 
ly regarded as beneficial to the 
nation; accordingly, cultural 
measures inspired by the desire 
to propagate the faith were Sak — 
repeatedly instituted by the Fig. 2 Mandala Depicting Paradise. Embroidery. 
government. It is clear from Owner: Chigi-ji, Nara. 





the Nihon Shoki (Chronicles of Japan, completed in 720; the earliest official history of 
the nation still extant) that a stream of architects, sculptors, painting masters, and artisans 
needed for the construction of temples began to arrive from the continent. These immigrant 
artists apparently settled down in groups in various parts of Japan and transmitted their 
techniques to the Japanese. 

Of the many painters who came to Japan, the earliest whose name is recorded is one 
Hakuga Fill (pronunciation uncertain), who arrived in 588. During the reign of the 
Empress Suiko there is mention of the Painting Masters of Kibumi, of Yamashiro, of 
Suhata, of Kawachi, and of Nara. These artists seem to have gathered family and followers 
in the areas named and to have carried on their work from generation to generation 
under the protection of the court. In addition to the names mentioned, historical sources 





Fig. 3 Pictures on the Pedestal of the Tamamushi Shrine. Owner: Horyi-ji, Nara 
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furnish us with those of Yamato no Aya no Maken, Aya no Nukakori, and Koma no 
Kasei, who are said to have made the under-painting for the embroidered mandala (Saaskrit, 
holy place, circle), now partially preserved in the Chigi-ji (see Volume Five, pp. 4-5). 
The mandala ia question is a fabric in tapestry style, sewn at the behest of a Princess 
Tachibana in 622. This was shortly after the death of the great Prince Shotoku, and 
the embroidery was undertaken as a pious deed to help secure the prince’s eternal rest. 
The existing fragments seem to be genuine, but so much of the cloth is missing that 
there is no way of knowing just how the entire pattern looked. Among the present-day 
remains there are pictures of buildings, priests, laymen, birds, flowers, and the “hare in 
the moon” motif. In addition, there occur irregularly tortoise-shaped figures on which 
an inscription is embroidered, four Chinese characters to the figure. However, as has 
been stated above, it is impossible to picture the whole design from the suggestions that 
still exist. It is nevertheless of interest that the under-painting is recorded to have been 
done by Yamato no Aya no Maken and her two colleagues, who, to judge from their 
names, were all immigrants. 

Aside from making decorations for Buddhist purposes, foreign painters seem also to 
have engaged in other, less specialized, artistic activities. Furthermore, it can be stated 
with certainty that they produced a very large number of paintings. However, the only 
existing specimens from the Asuka Period are the decorative pictures on a miniature 
Buddhist sanctuary preserved in the Horyd-ji and known as the Tamamushi Shrine (PI. 
1). It is to this work that we must turn in order to get some notion of the Asuka style 
of painting. 

The shrine is divided into two levels, upper and lower. The upper part is in the 
shape of a palace building with doors on the front and sides. The back wall has a 
drawing of a mountain with three topes. on it and a rock cave in which can be seen 
several Arhats. Each of the two leaves of the front door has a guardian deity painted 
on it, while the right and left door surfaces are adorned with images of standing 
Bodhisattvas (Fig. 4). What particularly interests us here, however, are the striking 


paintings on the pedestal that forms the 
lower part of the shriae. On the four faces 
of this dais appear scenes from the jatakas, 
that is to say, the stories dealing with lives 
of the Buddha in his various incarnations 
(Fig. 3). On the right side there is depicted 
the story of how Sakyamuni in an early 
incarnation sacrificed his life in order to 
hear a religious stanza. On the left we see 
a representation of the famous tale in which 
the Bodhisattva gave his body to feed 
hungry tigers. On the front there is a 
scene of worship before a relic of the 
Buddha, and, on the rear, a picture of 
Bodhisattvas offering praise to him. Aside 
from the first scene, which is based on the 5 
Maha Parinirvana Sutra, the stories are all * Pee fess of As Paieennichi Shine 
taken from the Suvarna Prabhasa Sutra, Owner: Horyi-ji, Nara. 
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which was held in high esteem by early Japanese Buddhists. 

The paintings are all done in red, green, and yellow lacquer on a_black-lacquer 
background. Of the four faces, the two on the right and left are the most important. 
In the left-hand scene we see Sakyamuni as a prince walking in a bamboo grove. He 
meets with a family of hungry tigers and out of compassion for them offers his own 
body as food. In the uppermost level the Bodhisattva is shown removing his clothing 
and preparing to jump from a cliff. In the middle level he is falling through the air, 
and in the bottom level the tigers are feasting on his body. The tale depicted in the 
right-hand painting concerns Sakyamuni when he was incarnated as a Brahman ascetic, 
living on a snow-covered mountain. One day, we are told, the god Indra appeared in the 
form of a devil and said, “ All things are impermanent; this is the law of life and 
death ”—this being the first two verses of a stanza. The Brahman asked to hear the 
remaining verses, and, when the devil interposed that he was starved for human flesh, 
the Brahman promised to give up his own body after he had heard the end of the stanza. 
Thereupon, the devil taught him the remainder: “Life and death shall end; only in 
escaping them can happiness be found.” Having heard this inspirational passage, the 
Brahman carved it on a boulder and prepared to fulfill his promise to the devil. As the 
holy man leaped from the top of a cliff, however, the devil, in reality Indra, resumed his 
original form and rescued him. In presenting this scene, the artist drew the interview 
in the lowest position, the carving of the stanza toward the upper left, the Brahman’s 
leap to the right at a higher level, and Indra at the lower right. Thus, the story is given 
progressively in a rotating composition, particularly striking in that four actions occurring 
at different times are included on the same surface. It will be remembered that in the 
former story three successive scenes were’ depicted in much the same way. This method 
of progressive representation on one surface did not originate in Japan. To the contrary, 
it was probably invented in India. However, the present examples are exceedingly 
interesting when we consider that a similar mode of presentation became one of the basic 
elements in Japanese scroll-paintings of a later period. 

The bodily forms of Sakyamuni and the various Bodhisattvas seen on the Tamamushi 
Shrine show the same unique symbolism as that found in Asuka Period sculpture. Other 
distinctive stylistic elements of these paintings are the formal sketching of the bamboo 
aad trees and the curious treatment of mouatains and rocks, which resemble irregular 
piles of wood. The symbolic formalism seen here was probably characteristic of Asuka 
painting in general. It should further be noted that normal proportion is ignored in the 
mountains, trees, and human beings: all the figures are about the same size. There is 
no attempt at perspective ; hence, the pictures are completely two-dimensional. There is 
a long thread of connection between these characteristics and those of the later scroll- 
paintings. In fact, the most important elements of Japanese painting style can be said to 
appear in embryo in the Tamamushi Shrine. In this sense, the work is of vast significance. 

While the Tamamushi Shrine paintings and the embroidered fragments in the Chugit-ji 
are the only actual remains of Asuka painting, there can be little doubt but that the 
painters of the day were working feverishly on the artistic implementation of the Buddhist 
faith. The indications are that they turned out countless works in imitation not only of 
Chinese paintings, but also of those of Central Asia. 
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It The Nara Period (645 794) 


—The Introduction and Development of the T’ang Style— 


In 593, an able, intelligent, and devout imperial prince named Shotoku became regent 
for the Empress Suiko. One of the most important of the many changes that occurred 
under his enlightened leadership was the assumption of direct relations with China. 
Heretofore, Japan had communicated sporadically with the continent, but always through 
the intermediation of the countries on the Korean Peninsula. Beginning with the first 
mission sent by the Empress Suiko to the Sui court in 607, however, the direct and 
unadulterated influence of China came to be felt in Japan. In China, the Sui soon gave 
way to the T’ang, but the foundation had been laid for a glorious new epoch. The 
cultural energy of the Chinese now burst forth in an explosion that reverberated 
throughout the civilised world. The traditional Chinese culture attained unprecedented 
heights, and it was further enriched by importations from India and other areas to the 
west. During its most flourishing years, T’ang China forged what might even today be 
termed a “ world culture.” The mature and complicated civilisation of the T’ang, as well 
as the political and social system that held it together, made a profound impression on 
the Japanese who were privileged to observe them. These newcomers were not long in 
trying to make what they had seen their own. They returned to their rough island 
home, and they taught. Their efforts were soon rewarded. In the first year of the Taika 
Era (645) the Japanese governmental system was completely reorganized in a movement 
known as the Taika Reform, whereby, wisely or unwisely, the rulers attempted to impose 
Chinese administrative and social principles. These principles were largely unsuitable 
to the conditions that obtained in the Japan of this time, and the practical results of the 
reform were from the outset disappoiating. The very fact that it was attempted, however, 
indicates a revolutionary change in thought processes. 

One gets the feeling that Buddhism, which under the aegis of the Empress Suiko and 
Prince Shdtoku had played a large part in government, suffered a certain setback in the 
course of the reform movement. However, even so, it soon recaptured its pivotal position 
in matters of national policy, apparently as a result of the strong devotion of a succession 
of Emperors. During the latter part of the seventh century, the court was able, with the 
aid of a few powerful clans, to expand its authority over many of the hitherto unruly 
provincial nobles, and there gradually appeared a centralized government with at least 
a formal resemblance to the ideal envisioned by the Taika reformers. In 710, during the 
reign of the Empress Gemmyo, a capital modelled on that of the T’ang was set up in 
Nara. While this new city was to remain the seat of government for only about three 
quarters of a century, the grand scale on which it was planned and built testifies to the 
prestige of the central government and, it might be added, to its ability to extract funds 
from the local magnates. During the reign of the Emperor Shdmu (724-749), the task 
of establishing a nation as such may be said to have been brought to completion, although 
there remained loose ends which were to plague Japanese rulers for centuries to come. 
Under Shomu’s sponsorship, Buddhism again became virtually a national religion, and the 
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Fig. 5 Wall Paintings in the Golden Hall. Large panels (Nos. 1 and 2). Formerly in the Horyi-ji, Nara. 


central government went busily about the task of building temples and making Buddhist 
images, both for the capital and for the outlying districts. A monastery (kokubun-i) and 
a convent (kokubun-niji) were decreed for each province, and a colossal monastery, the 
Todai-ji, was constructed in Nara. Buddhism, indeed, reached a pinnacle in its fortunes, 
and, as a direct result, Japanese religious art entered upon a golden age. 

In the course of continued relations with the continent, and particularly with T’ang 
China, there were transfused into Nara Period Japanese artistic styles that differed greatly 
from those that had inspired the painters of the Asuka Period, and, as might be expected, 
Japanese painting was largely transfigured by them. True, Asuka modes lingered on into 
the early part of the Nara Period, but the stamp of the T’ang came more and more into 
evidence. The earliest examples of painting from this era are those found on a miniature 
shrine thought to have been made between 670 and 680 or thereabouts. Usually spoken 





Fig. 6 Wall Paintings in the Golden Hall. Small panels (Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5). Formerly in the Horya-ji, Nara. 
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Fig. 5 Wall Paintings in the Golden Hall. Large panels (Nos. 9 and 10). Formerly in the Horyi-ji, Nara. 


of as Lady Tachibana’s Shrine, after its owner, this work has a small sanctuary supported 
by a square pedestal, in much the same style as the Tamamushi Shrine. The upper 
part houses an Amida Triad, that is to say, a representation of the Buddha Amida 
(Amitabha) flanked by the attendant Bodhisattvas Kannon (Avalokitesvara) and Seishi 
(Mahasthamaprapta). The door leaves have been decorated with Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, 
the Four Guardian Kings (shi-tennd), and Benevolent Kings (m0), all painted in gold 
paste on a lacquer base. On the front face of the pedestal there are three Bodhisattvas ; 
on the right and left, various Arhats ; and, on the rear, three human figures seated on 
lotus blossoms. The pedestal paintings are done in ordinary colours on a white base that 
appears to have been made with gofun (see the Glossary). Much of the paint on all 
these pictures has come off, but they can be seen to have a striking stylistic resemblance 
to the wall paintings in the Golden Hall of the Horyi-ji, of which we shall speak next. 





e Golden Hall. Small panels (Nos. 7,8,11,12). Formerly in the Horyi-ji, Nara. 


Fig. 6 Wall Paintings in th 
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Certainly, the present paintings show a distinct development over the drawings on the 
Tamamushi Shrine. 

The murals in the Golden Hall of the Horyi-ji were famous the world over as relics 
of ancient Japanese painting. Unhappily, they were all but completely reduced to ashes 
in 1949 in a fire that destroyed the interior of the lovely building they had adorned. In 
this disaster Japan lost one of her truly great artistic achievements, and the world was 
deprived of a beautiful and unique monument to its past. 

The practice of decorating temple interiors with murals was fashionable in both India 
and China, and the Horyi-ji paintings were no doubt inspired by a continental style. 
The walls inside the Golden Hall were about ten feet high. There were four large panels, 
each approximately eight and one-half feet wide (Fig. 5), and eight smaller panels, each 
about five feet wide (Fig. 6). 

All of the panels were covered with paintings. On the smaller surfaces there appeared 
single Bodhisattvas, while on the larger ones there were more complicated paintings, the 
identity of which is problematic. 
The images on the large western 
panel, referred toas “ Panel Number 
Six,” looked very much like Amida 
(Amitabha) and his two customary 
attendants, the Bodhisattvas Kan- 
non (Avalokitesvara) and Seishi 
(Mahasthamaprapta) ; it is, there- 
fore, supposed that the painting 
represented Amida’s Western 
Paradise. However, even if the 






Golden Hall 


supposition is correct, the other 
three large panels present diffi- 
culties. In early times it was said 
that the eastern mural was the 
paradise of the Buddha Hosho 
(Ratnasambhava); the western, that of Amida; the northeastern, that of Yakushi 
(Bhaisajyaguru) ; and the northwestern, that of Sakyamuni. However, there is at present 
a theory to the effect that the arrangement is based on the Suvarna Prabhasa Sutra, in 
accordance with which Ashuku (Aksobhya) would be on the east, Amida on the west, Hosho 
on the northeast, and Mimydsho (Sanskrit name uncertain) on the northwest. There is 
yet another exolanation, by which the arrangement is held to be based on the teachings 
of the sect to which the Horyii-ji belongs. According to this, it is asserted that the custom 
current at the time in question was to place Sakyamuni on the east, Amida on the west, 
Yakushi on the northeast, and Miroku (Maitreya) on the northwest. Actually, the problem 
will probably not be solved satisfactorily until it has been ascertained which of the sutras 
dealing principally with Yakushi, the main icon of the Golden Hall, furnished the basis 
for the decoration of the building. 

The images are drawn with pronounced three-dimensional effect. The lines are of 
the very thin, unvarying, type known as “ iron-wire” lines. The use of light and dark 
colouring to produce depth is a new technique. All in all, the present treatment is said 
to resemble that seen in the cave paintings at Ajanta, in India, but, as found in Japan, 
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Fig. 7 Plan of the Golden Hall of the Horyi-ji. 


it is almost certainly an imitation of a T’ang mode, 
rather than a case of direct Indian influence. The 
Indian techniques must simply have been among the 
many foreign elements absorbed into the T’ang style 
and later transmitted to Japan. The colour on the 
Golden Hall murals had come off to a considerable 
extent before they burned, and it was difficult to 
form an idea of their original appearance, but green, 
cinnabar, ultramarine, red ochre, and other brilliant 





pigments seem to have been liberally employed, and 
the general colour effect must have been one of 
brightness. As for composition, the central Buddha 
in each of the large murals is shown full-face, while 
the surrounding beings are turned centripetally 
toward him. The stability achieved by balance of 
right and left in this grouping may probably be set 
down as a new stylistic advance. The paintings 
should be dated some time shortly after the Nara 
Period rebuilding of the Horyi-ji. We shall not be 
far wrong if we assign them to the year 711. 

Another important work to be considered among ~ Ae ltt a 
the paintings of the early Nara Period is the portrait Fig. - saree 
of Prince Shotoku owned by the Imperial Family of 
Japan (Fig. 8). According to one theory, the smaller person to the left of the prince in 
this picture is Prince Yamashiro no Oe, Shotoku’s'son, while the one to the right is Prince 
Eguri, Shotoku’s younger brother. The composition, wherein the prince is drawn large 
in the centre and the two other persons made small, like servants or subordinates, is 
the same as that used in Buddhist triads consisting of a Buddha and accompanying 
Bodhisattvas. Here we have, in effect, an interesting transfer of a Buddhist device into 
secular art. Special attention should be directed to the prominent lights and darks in 
the clothing and to the unusual sleeves. Also, it should be observed that, while the 
colouring here is extremely light, the use of line is exceedingly effective. It is of signi- 
ficance that the artist, though probably imitating a T’ang model, was none the less fully 
cognizant of the value of shading and of line. An illustration of the pan-Asiatic quality 
of Nara art is to be found in the mode of dress in this picture, which is almost identical 
with that appearing in certain portraits excavated in the Turfan area of Central Asia 
(Fig. 9). 

Under the protection of the Nara government, Buddhism spread by leaps and bounds. 
We find tangible evidence of the strong support tendered it by the Emperor Shomu in 
the many temples and statues that were set up during his reign (724-749). In the course 
of the innumerable pious activities that marked this era, government organs were created 
for the purpose of propagating the faith. One of the greatest national undertakings of 
the day was the reproduction of the flood of canonical writings that was pouring in from 
T’ang China. Accordingly, an Office for Copying Scriptures was established by the 
government, and some of the countless sutras reproduced by the copyists in this bureau 
still exist. The government also provided an organized group of painters to handle the 
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Fig. 9 Paintings Excavated in the Turfan Region: ~Owners: Left, 
Hakone Art Museum, Kanagawa; Right, Tokyo National Museum. 





decoration of temples and the 
production of religious pictures. 
This latter agency, known 
simply as the Office of Paint- 
ing, was considered important 
enough to be placed under the 
Ministry of Central Affairs, the 
highest of the eight ministries 
of state. The personnel of the 
Office of Painting included one 
director, one assistant director, 
one clerk, four master painters, 
sixty members of the official 
painters’ guild, sixteen servants, 
and one watchman. The four 
painting masters and the sixty 
guild artists, of course, formed 
the technical staff. When a 
temple was being constructed, 
these sixty-four men were kept 
exceedingly busy, and at times 
many local artists were called 
in to assist them. It will be 
recalled that as early as the 
Asuka Period immigrant paint- 


ers had settled in the various provinces, where their knowledge of art was thereafter 
passed down from father to son. The court painters themselves seem to have been 


recruited from among the best of the local masters, and there remained many others in 
the provinces who could be summoned in an emergency. Within the Office of Painting 
there seems to have existed a system of division of labour, for we find such specific titles 
as “Painting Master for White Backgrounds,” “ Painting Master for Contours,’ and 
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Fig. 10 Sutra on Cause and Effect. Owners: Left, Jobon Rendai-ji, Kyoto; Right, Kuni Collection, Tokyo. 





“Painting Master for Colouring.” Still there must have been occasions when the same 
man performed two or more functions, and we can by no means assume that every small 
picture was made by collaborative effort. It is, on the other hand, most likely that in 
the case of large works, such as the interior decorations for a temple, several artists 
ordinarily worked together on a division-of-labour basis. 

The Office for Copying Scriptures and the Office of Painting are known to have turned 
out paintings and illustrated sutras in great volume, but very few specimens of their work 
remain today. One set of scrolls that seems definitely to have been produced in the Office 
for Copying Scriptures is the Illustrated Sutra on Cause and Effect, from which Plate 3 
is taken. Individual scrolls from this work are owned by the Jobon Rendai-ji (Fig. 10), 
the Hoon-in (Pl. 3), the Tokyo University of Art, the Hakone Art Museum, and the 
Kuni Family (Fig. 10). The Hoon-in scroll has an inscription reading: “Seventh day 
of the fourth month. Copyist, Eighth Court Rank, Lower Grade.” It can be determined 
from other sources that the year in question was Tempyo 7 (735), and it, therefore, 
seems certain that this sutra is a work from the Office for Copying Scriptures. Also 
known as the Sutra on Past and Present Cause and Effect, this is a mythical account of 
the life of Sakyamuni as well as of his deeds in previous incarnations. The text of the 
story appears on the lower half of the scroll, while the upper half is devoted to a series 
of illustrations. To judge from the brush work, existing scrolls appear to have come from 
two different copies, but the paintings in both cases are characterized by an artless archaic 
quality. Here, as in the paintings on the Tamamushi Shrine, successive events are 
presented on the same surface, and no attention whatever is paid to the relative proportions 
of mountains, buildings, trees, or people. ‘Thus; after more than a century we find for a 
second time the same sort of composition as that seen in the earliest Japanese paintings. 
However, whereas in the pictures on the Tamamushi Shrine the events are drawn in 
vertical succession, the present sutra-scroll displays a horizontal progression, thus giving 
an important clue to the process whereby the Yamato-e scroll paintings of later years 
took shape. The original for this sutra was in all probability a T’ang scroll. It is 
interesting to note that the scroll form was so attractive to the Japanese that they never 
forgot it. 

The Shoso-in in Nara is probably 
without comparison as a repository of 
ancient treasures. The main body of its 
holdings consists of articles that were used 
in the ceremony for “opening the eyes if 
of the Great Buddha in the Todai-ji, held in 
752, together with various personal pos- 
sessions of the Emperor Shomu. These 
latter were offered to the Great Buddha 
just after the devout Emperor’s death, in 
756, by his widow, the Empress Komyo. 
A catalogue of them, entitled Todatji 
Kembutsu-chi (List of Items Presented at the 
Todai-ji), exists today. Metalwork, lacquer, So ae 
ceramic ware, textiles, and other products Fig. 11 Bodhisattva. In ink on hemp. 
of the crafts, rather than paintings, make Owner: Shdsé-in, Nara. 











Fig. 12 Landscape. In ink on hemp. 
Owner: Shdso-in, Nara. 


up the principal contents of the repository, 
but, even so, it is a veritable palace of Nara 
Period art. The pictorial works still extant 
include a screen portrait of a woman (PI. 5), 
a picture of a Bodhisattva on hemp cloth 
(Fig. 11), a landscape on the same material 
(Fig. 12), and two or three other paintings. 
Of these, the first two named are the most 
noteworthy. 

Aside from the works mentioned, the 
List of Items Presented at the Todatji 
catalogues one hundred screens, of which 
twenty-one were actual paintings, and 
seventy-five had batik or stencil-dyed pat- 
terns (Figs. 13, 14) that are thought to have 
been pictorial. The other four screens were 
decorated with bird feathers. Titles im- 
plying secular subjects, such as ‘‘ Landscape,” 


“Chinese Picture of an Archaic Palace,” “Portrait of an Ancient Man,” and “Simple 
Sketch of Evening Revelries,’ appear in the list of the twenty-one true paintings. Some 
of the titles suggest that the pictures to which they were attached had been imported 
from China, but, even so, the fact that a large proportion of the purely pictorial art in 
the ShOso-in was in a secular vein leads one to suspect that non-religious paintings were 


produced actively in Japan as well. 


The actual appearance of the works of this age is 





Stencil-dyed Screen. Owner: 


Shds6-in, Nara. 


Fig. 14 Batik Screen. Owner: Shos6-in, Nara. 


virtually unknown today, but something of their 
general style can be inferred from documents and 
from the existing specimens, including the forty or 
so pictures found on dyed fabrics and on lacquer 
and ceramic ware. We have mentioned that in the 
- catalogue of the Shdso-in there is listed a “Simple 
Sketch of Evening Revelries.” Obviously, the subject 
of this work was people at play in the evening, but 
what are we to make of the words “ simple sketch ”? 
Are we to suppose that this appellation refers to a 
monochrome Chinese ink painting? If so, perhaps 
we are justified in taking the picture to be an 
ancestor of the ink painting (swmie) of later times. 
The supposition calls to mind a picture of a 
Bodhisattva (Fig. 11) and a landscape (Fig. 12), 
both of which are still preserved in the Sh6so-in. 
The former is actually a monochrome ink painting. 
It shows a Bodhisattva seated on a cloud and flying 
through the sky, his long gauzy scarf floating about 
him. The plumpness of his body and the variation 
in thickness of the lines are stylistic elements not 
to be found in the previous era. The lines are so 
free that they transcend their function as- contours 
and assume a significance of their own....In. this 
respect, we can see in them, even at this surprisingly _ s ¥ 
early period, the basic qualities of the characteristic Fig. 15 Picture on a Lute. Owner: 
“oriental line.” This portrait indicates a full aware- Speen me Dee: 

ness of line on the part of the artist, and it seems only logical to suppose him to have 
been one of the special “ painting masters for contours,” mentioned above. 

The corpulent body of the Bodhisattva represents a current T’ang fashion. It is seen 
again in the Shoso-in portrait of a woman (Pl. 5), to which we have already called 
attention. The bird feathers which once were attached to this beautiful lady’s clothing 
have fallen off, and only the under-painting of her garment is left, but her face remains 
in its original state. She stands under a tree, facing slightly toward the right. Her 
heavily made-up face is very fat and rather sensuous. In composition and pose, this 
painting is almost exactly like the portraits excavated in the Turfan region and shown 
in Figure 9 above. It will be remembered that the portrait of Prince Shotoku is also 
strikingly similar, though in other ways, to these pictures. Even in the face of these 
two examples, however, it is not to be assumed that Japan was in direct contact with 
Central Asia. We must rather suppose that the style of the countries to the west first 
ang painting and then in the course of time was transmitted form China 
to Japan. Indirect importation of this sort was very common in ae. panos: 

Another work of the same type as the portrait just examined is ne Uney o 
Kichijo-ten (Mahasri) in the Yakushi-ji (Pl. 4). This icon was intended for use sas 
confessionals, but it is so florid that we can hardly consider it an example of Buddhist 
art. The painting is executed in sharp, thin, lines on extremely fine hemp; five lovely 





peeped into T”’ 
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colour tones predominate. The general effect is that of a perfectly secular portrait of a 
beautiful woman, and, indeed, if it were not for the halo and sacred jewel, no one would 
dream that this is the revered Goddess of Fortune. The voluptuous lady’s round face is 
decorated with rouge, and her lips are painted. Dressed in the gorgeous ceremonial garb 
of the Nara court ladies, she seems in every way to embody the current ideal of feminine 
beauty. The three dimensional effect that results from faint shading puts this portrait in 
a Class with that of Prince Shotoku. 

What is particularly striking in the above examples is a trend toward realism in the 
Nara Period. In the Asuka style, people and scenery alike appeared abstract and unreal, 
and symbolism was visible even in the Sutra on Cause and Effect, which dates from the 
Nara Period. However, the works from the ShOso-in, which represent the mature Nara 
style, are much more human and real. On the one hand, shading was employed to give 
depth, and, on the other, human subjects were always turned slightly sidewards instead of 
being shown full-face. Perspective, speed, and vitality resulted. The depth and realism of 
Nara sculpture were projected into the pictorial arts, where even more lifelike results 
were achieved by the addition of the brilliant graduated colouring (ungen) seen in contem- 
porary architecture and handicrafts. 


III The Heian Period (7941185) 


1 The Introduction of the New Buddhism and Changes in Painting Styles 


During the reign of the Emperor Shomu the authority of the crown was secure, and 
the nation reached a state of comparative unity. The powerful local clans, however, had 
by no means been demolished, but had simply reorganized themselves as members of the 
national bureaucracy. As such, they were politically strong enough gradually to consolidate 
their social position, and, by the end of the Nara Period, they were the dominant force 
in society. Their success spelled the end of royal authority, which was already weakened 
by the protection that it had been giving to the Buddhist faith. The court had not only 
undertaken to pay for the building of temples, the copying of scriptures, and the other 
incidentals involved in religious propaganda; it had also exempted the monasteries and 
their land holdings from taxes. This was burning the candle at both ends, and the power 
of the central government ebbed with the devastating financial drain entailed. 

A few years after the demise of Shomu, there appeared definite signs that the court 
was about to put up a fight. Repudiation of Buddhist influence was evident in the legal 
code promulgated during the Emperor Konin’s reign (770-781), and it was explicit under 
the succeeding reign of the Emperor Kammu (782-805). Shortly after this ruler’s 
succession, two government agencies that had been set up specifically to promote the 
construction of monasteries and convents were summarily abolished. The power of the 
clergy accordingly decreased, but the final blow did not come until 794, when the entire 
court was moved to Kyoto, beyond the reach of pressure from the strong monastic orders 
in Nara. 

Deprived of government protection, Buddhism was forced to fall back on the nobility 
for assistance. However, the dry scholarly sects of Nara had little with which to attract 
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the i of this class. Something new was called for, and, in response to this need, 
energetic priests introduced the Tendai and Shingon Sects from China. Tendai teachings 
were brought from the continent by the young and capable monk Saichd, who had been 
sent there by the court to study. He and his followers established on Mt. Hiei, north of 
Kyoto, a monastery named the Enryaku-ji, which was to become one of the great forces 
in Japanese history. Slightly later Kukai, now probably the most renowned of Japan’s 
long and numerous line of priests, set up a rival institution, the Kongodbu-ji, on Mt. Koya, 
in Wakayama Prefecture where he propagated the Shingon teachings. Under the leadership 
of these two geniuses, Saicho and Kukai, a new Buddhism took form. Centred as it 
was around the two mountain monasteries, it is frequently called ‘“‘ mountain-forest ” 
Buddhism to distinguish it from the Nara sects. 

In government the most important factor during these years was the seizure of political 
control by the Fujiwara Family, a feat apparently accomplished largely by the simple 
stratagem of marrying a number of daughters to successive Emperors. For most of the 
Heian Period, this great—and, let it be said, prolific—noble clan dominated the court and 
society as a whole. The aristocracy that grew up under its leadership became the cultural 
arbiters of the age. One of the vital factors in the history of Japanese art is the connection 
that developed between this class of nobles and the new Buddhism. 

Without going into philosophical explanations, we shall simply remark here that, for 
all their cosmological exegetics, the “Esoteric Sects,” as the Shingon and Tendai are 
usually called, are of a remarkably realistic frame of mind. True, they teach a complicated 
doctrine whereby the believer is considered able to enter into complete mystic union 
with the Infinite Buddha. However, what this usually boils down to in practice is a strict 
and detailed ritualism aimed at exorcism, faith-healing, or the procurement of worldly 
good. Many of the rituals are priestly secrets (hence the name “ Esoteric Buddhism ’’) ; 
accordingly, the benefits at which they are directed are unavailable to those who do not 
employ the clergy’s aid. By the same token, however, little other than patronage of the 
priesthood is required of the believer. This is not, of course, to imply that there were 
no fervent believers among the followers of these sects. To the contrary, religious feeling 
seems to have been particularly strong when they were dominant, although one must 
admit that it was deeply tinged with superstition. The point here is that the Shingon 
and Tendai Sects of Japan were all but tailor-made for the small, effete, hierarchy 
that ruled at Kyoto. Consequently, Mt. Hiei and Mt. Koya now received the financial 
support that had formerly gone to build Nara monasteries. Anyone can see the relative 
practical advantage of being healed by a priest of a real illness over that of giving 
him money for a temple or statue in the vague hope of escaping an unfavourable 


transmigration. It is not, therefore, surprising that Esoteric Buddhism hai more appeal 


to the Heian nobility than the Nara sects had had. 

To the art historian, one of the most remarkable things about the Heian Period is 
the abundance of Buddhist paintings that have come down from it. For the Asuka and 
Nara Periods there is so much more sculpture that, even making allowances for the 


relative durability of statues, the discrepancy tempts one almost to doubt the very existence 
is, of course, obvious 


of pictorial art. That paintings were actually made in some quantity 
from the previously mentioned catalogue of items in the Shoso-in. Furthermore, historical 
sources make it clear that numerous pictures were housed not only in the Todai-ji, but 
in other Nara monasteries as well. There must, however, have been some cause for the 
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fact that so few Nara works remain, while so many have been handed down from only 
a slightly later period. The present writer personally attributes the difference to a greatly 
increased emphasis on painting on the part of the new Buddhist sects. Nara Buddhists 
had constructed temples and carved statues as an outlet for their religious urge. In 
contrast, the esoteric sects occupied themselves with semi-magical rituals designed to 
obtain concrete benefits. In each of the esoteric ceremonies, an altar had to be set up 
and decorated in a particular way. The central icon varied with the purpose of the 
service, and, in principle, a new image was used for each performance of a ritual. 
Obviously this meant an ever-growing number of icons, and, equally obviously, practical 
considerations dictated that the great majority of these be paintings rather than statues. 
In brief, then, it appears likely that the large number of relics from the Heian Period 
is to be explained by the spread of Esotericism. 

Another notable phenomenon of the Heian Period is a distinct change in the prevailing 
types of Buddhist pictures. Two new varieties became especially prominent. The first 
was a geometrical diagram, called a mandala, which was an attempt to give visual form 
to obscure and intricate cosmological concepts. This unpromising task allowed for only 
meagre artistic expression, since it amounted to little more than copying into a set pattern 
a hierarchy of cosmic beings, sometimes running into the hundreds. Both the composition 
of the mandalas and the forms of the deities appearing in them were fixed by canon. 
Under these circumstances, one could hardly expect these paintings to be anything but 
aesthetically dull. Nevertheless, a few artists rose valiantly to the occasion; moreover, 
the copying of the diagrams probably brought about certain general technical advances. 

More rewarding than these geometricalyexercises was the other new Heian type of 
Buddhist painting, in which a number of beings of wrathful aspect appeared as separate 
icons. Most conspicious were the Enlightened Kings (myd0), among whom Fudo 
(Acalanatha) was particularly prominent, and the Twelve Guardian Deities (Juni-ten). 
Many of these, as protectors of the faith, had appeared before, but only in the role of 
attendants to Buddhas and other higher members of the cosmic order. 





Fig. 16 Diamond Mandala. Owner: Jinge-ji, Kyoto. 
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ies two new types of painting were both associated with ritualism, and even the latter 
variety was executed in accordance with rigid canonical rules. The images that must 
have served as the models for the new paintings were imported from China by Saicho, 
Kukai, and other pilgrim priests. There is a catalogue dated 806 of the items brought 
back by Kukai, and a number of similar lists were left by later monks. The works 
imported fall roughly into three categories: mandalas, image patterns in monochrome 
Chinese ink, and portraits of sectarian patriarchs. The black-and-white model drawings 


require special attention. The priest Ennin 
is recorded to have brought back a great 
number of these, and there is no doubt but 
that in general they served as the norm for 
a majority of the later Esoteric Buddhist 
paintings. Priests and painters spent much 
of their time studying and copying these 
orthodox patterns, and to their efforts can 
be traced the origin of the Chinese-ink 
monochrome, which later became one of 
the principal Japanese art forms. 

The basic mandalas used by the Eso- 
tericists were the pair referred to as the 
“ Mandalas of the Two Worlds,” or, sepa- 
rately, as the “ Diamond Mandala” and the 
“Matrix Mandala.” The ramifications of 
the theories on which these are based are, 
to say the very least, involved, but it will 
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Fig. 17 Diamond Mandala. Owner: 
Kyoo Gokoku-ji (T6-ji), Kyoto. 


suffice here to remark that they are graphic representations of two aspects of the Cosmos, 
the Diamond Mandala standing for the spiritual world, and the Matrix Mandala for the 





Fig. 18 Meakls based on the Sutra on the 
Benevolent King. Owner: Daigo-ji, Kyoto. 


material world. Each of the mandalas shows 
the Infinite Buddha Vairocana in a central 
position, surrounded by a hierarchy of Bud- 
dhas, Bodhisattvas, and lesser personages, all 
of whom are considered to be emanations of 
Vairocana and embodiments of his attributes. 
We have said before that the arrangement is 
geometrical and regulated by scripture, but it 
is perhaps well to point out that some 
variation in detail is to be found among 
existing specimens, due to canonical dis- 
crepancies. The oldest Japanese works of 
this sort are the Mandalas of the Two Worlds 
in the Jingo-ji (Fig. 16), which are tradition- 
ally said to have been made in 821. We are 
told that in that year a pair of mandalas 
brought from China by Kukai was found 
to have so deteriorated that the present set 
was copied to replace it. It is more likely, 
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however, that these are the mandalas that 
an early history of the Jingo-ji states to have 
been drawn during the Tencho Era (824-833). 
Both diagrams were painted in gold and 
silver on purple figured silk, but most of the 
paint has come off. Next in age to the 
Jingo-ji mandalas is a similar pair preserved 
in the Kojima-dera. These are in compara- 
tively good condition, but their actual origin 
is no clearer than that of the previous set. 
The drawing is such a direct imitation of a 
T’ang technique that some critics hold the 
works to have been imported from China. The 
present writer, however, does not ascribe to 
that theory. Rather, he sees in these paintings 
an illustration of the high calibre of draught- 





Fig. 19 Star Mandala. Owner: Horyi-ji, Nara. 


manship attained in the Heian Period. 

Other notable examples of the Mandalas of the 
Two Worlds are a pair in the To-ji in Kyoto, on 
the container for which appears the date “Shotai 2 
(899), and another drawn on the casing for the 
central column of the Five Storied Pagoda in the 
Daigo-ji, which was erected in 951 (Pl. 8). As 
esoteric Buddhist rites became more and more 
popular, mandalas, which were customarily spread 
on or hung alongside altars during these ceremonies, 
appeared in a wide variety of forms. A famous one 
in the Daigo-ji is based on the Sutra on the Benevolent 
King (Fig. 18), one of the most widely read Buddhist 
texts in early Japan, and another centres around a 
deity of love called Aizen (Raga). The Horyi-ji has 
an interesting example intended for use in worship 
of an astrological nature. It shows the North Star 
surrounded by planets and other stars. In addition 
to those named, there were as many types of 
mandalas as there were religious or Magical rites in 
Esotericism. By and large, however, they all had a 
prescribed structure consisting of a chief deity in the 
centre with subordinate gods arranged geometrically 
around him. The form could hardly have been very 
encouraging to the artist. 





Fig. 20 The Yellow Fudd. Owner: 
Onjo-ji (Mii-dera), Shiga. 
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As stated above, Esoteric Buddhism also led in 
the Heian Period to the appearance of solitary images 
of gods in fierce aspects. In theory, these frightening 
beings, most of whom were absorbed into Buddhism 
from the Hindu and other religions, were benevolent 
protectors of the faith, but in order to frighten its 
physical and spiritual enemies, they revealed them- 
selves in terrifying forms. Most of them had it 
within their power to grant certain specific benefits 
to those who performed rituals before them, and the 
superstitious Buddhists of the Heian Period took up 
their various cults with a will. As a consequence, 
these deities, who had formerly been mere adjuncts 
to the Buddhas, came to be the central objects of 
worship in many religious ceremonies. Their images, 
accordingly, began to appear singly. 

The oldest pictorial icon of this type in Japan 
is the Yellow Fudo (Fig. 20) in the Mii-dera, one of 
the great branch monasteries of the Tendai Sect. 
The image is a “secret Buddha,” carefully preserved 
since the ninth century, but very rarely shown. 
There is a copy of it in the Manju-in (Fig: ZL); 
which is faithful in all respects except that a stone 
pedestal has been added. Fudo is portrayed here in Fig. 21 Copy of the Yellow Fudo. 

a formidable pose, his body coloured yellow. He is, Owner: Manju-in, Kyoto, 
indeed, awe-inspiring, but he lacks the violent movement seen in later representations of him. 

Also thought to be from the early Heian Period are three pictorial images (Fig. 22) 
preserved in the Daien-in, on Mt. Koya. Originally there were five in this group, repre- 
senting the guardian Bodhisattvas of the four directions and the centre. From the point 








Fig. 22 Three of the Five Guardian Bodhisattvas. Owner: Daien-in, Wakayama. 
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of view of 
style, we must 
note that these 
portraits fill 
the surfaces 
on which they 
appear, and 
that the deities 
look exceed- 
ingly furious. 
The most fa- 
mous picture 
of a wrathful 
god is perhaps 
the portrait of 
Fudo in the 
My6oo-in, an- 
other temple 
on Mt. Koya 
(P1..9).. There 
has been a 
great deal of 
scholatly debate concerning the date of this painting. 
: Some say that it comes from the very first of the 
Fig. 23. The Running Fudd. Owner: Heian Period, but others place it at various later 
Pe ee ee dates as far down as the Kamakura Period. The 
problem is too involved to be taken up here, but in style, the image can hardly be 
considered to date from the early Heian, for, on the one hand, it does not fill the surface 
as do other works of that period, such as the directional Bodhisattvas just mentioned 
and the Twelve Guardian Deities in the Saidai-ji (Pl. 7), whereas, on the other, it is more 
dynamic than these works. This said, it must be added that the present Fudo is certainly 
not as late as the one commonly known as the “ Running Fud6,” which was done in the 
Kamakura Period (Fig. 23). Other well-known images of this deity are the one in the 





Fig. 24. Fudd. Owner: Jimoku-ji, Aichi. 











Fig. 26 Shingon Patriarch. By Li Fig. 27 Shingon Patriarchs. By a Japanese painter. 
Chén. Owner: Kyodo Gokoku-ji Owner: Kyodo Gokoku-ji (T6-ji), Kyoto. 
(To-ji), Kyoto. 


Shoren-in (Pl. 10) and the one in the Jimoku-ji (Fig. 24), both of which are notable for 
the realistic treatment of the god’s fiery nimbus. Fudo is the chief member of a group 
of guardian deities known as the Five Enlightened Kings, (Go-dai-myo0) and he is 
frequently presented together with the other four. A famous set of portraits of the 
Enlightened Kings is preserved in the To-ji (Fig. 25). These paintings, which are very 
colourful and beautiful, are said to have been copied from a Chinese model in 1127, 
as a replacement for an earlier set that had burned. 

Also housed in the To-ji is a group of images portraying the Twelve Guardian Deities 
(Pl. 12), thought to have been paintedin» the same year as the pictures of the Five 
Enlightened Kings. Still earlier portraits of these twelve deities, dating from about the 
beginning of the Heian Period, are preserved in the Saidai-ji in Nara. These are on a 
very large scale, and they seem to be direct copies of Chinese models. Each deity is 
shown in a quiet aspect, seated calmly on an animal. Unfortunately, the paintings have 
decayed and exfoliated, and the colouring has been touched up so much that their 
arance has been almost completely obscured. Even today, however, one is 
rength and magnificence. The To-ji pictures are much more 
and they show exceedingly fine draughts- 
manship. The animals on 
which the deities were seated 
in the Saidai-ji images have 
been replaced with pedestals. 
The gods are shown in a 
relatively calm attitude, and 


original appe 


impressed with their st 
brilliant in colour than this earlier group, 


each is accompanied by 
attendants. 

Because of their im- 
portance in the history of 
Japanese portraiture, the 
likenesses of Buddhist patri- 
archs that became popular 





Fig. 25 The Five Enligtened Kings. Owner: Kyodo Gokoku-ji (To- ji), Kyoto. 
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during the Heian Period command our 
attention. One of the earliest of this class 
is a set of paintings by the T’ang artist Li 
Chén, which show the five patriarchs of 
the Shingon Sect. These portraits (Fig. 26) 
were brought back by Kukai, and together 
with two pictures of later patriarchs done 
by a Japanese, they are preserved today in 
the To-ji. As might be expected, the 
Chinese and Japanese works show a sort 
of teacher-pupil relation. In contrast to 
Li Chén’s work, which displays sure lines 
and keen spirit, the two Japanese paintings 
are pale and lifeless. A group of eight 
patriarchs, including the seven in these 
paintings and Kutkai himself, has often 
served as the subject for Japanese painters. 
Fig. 28 The Priest Gonzo. Owner: In general the early portraits of priests 
aya atien Cite a darang are quite vivid, as is illustrated by the 
portrait of the priest Gonzo in the Fumon-in (Fig. 28). However, as time progressed they 
lost vitality and took on a sort of heaviness, which is evident in the portrait of the Chinese 
priest Tz’t-én (PI. 19) in the Yakushi-ji. Eventually they lost all relation to reality and 
deteriorated into mere ornaments. The portrait of 
Tz’u-én in the Kofuku-ji (Fig. 29), that of Prince 
Shotoku in the Ichijo-ji (Fig. 30), and those of the 
patriarchs of the Tendai Sect (Fig. 31) in the same 
temple amply demonstrate the final stages of dege- 
neration. Thus, in brief, Buddhist portraiture gra- 
dually lost the realism of the T’ang models and 
took on in its stead the ornateness that characterized 
the late Fujiwara Period. 

Esoteric Buddhist subjects are the most con- 
spicuous in Heian Buddhist painting, but one or two 
motifs associated with the earlier Exoteric Sects 
remained in vogue, and new types suggested by the 
Pure Land teachings became prominent after the 
mid-eleventh century. Representative of the older 
forms is the Nirvana scene shown in Plate 20. The 
theme of the Buddha’s death had been employed 
during the Nara Period, most notably in the clay 
statuary inside the Five-storied Pagoda of the Horyi-ji 
(see Volume Three, pp. 21, 67-68), and we find several 
representations of this subject during the Heian 
Period. The present painting, which has an in- 
scription dated Otoku 3 (1086), poignantly expresses a ee 
the grief of the Buddha’s followers over the loss of es rsieg 

: ji, Nara. 
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their leader. Certain elements in the picture 
were probably borrowed from a Chinese 
model, but the human beings and the 
background are in purely Japanese style. 
Contrast with this sad scene the joy and 
gladness conveyed by the picture of 
Sakyamuni’s resurrection, shown in Plate 
21. In this case, light and happiness surge 
from the canvas. Sakyamuni, having with 
his divine power reopened his golden coffin, 
rises serenely before his rejoicing followers, 
his palms held together in a sacred gesture. 
These two contrasting aspects of the 
Buddha’s death are typical of Exoteric 
Buddhist painting in the Heian Period. 
We have pointed out above that the 
Shingon and Tendai Sects were more 
compatible with the religious desires of 
Japanese society than the philosophical 
sects of Nara had been. Even Esoteric 
Buddhism, however, lacked the warm appeal 
to the inner man that one associates with 
the great religions of the world. They 
were, therefore, destined to be displaced: by 
a new kind of Buddhism, which, setting 





Fig. 30 Prince Shdtoku. Owner: Ichijo-ji, Hyogo. 


aside recondite philosophies and complicated rituals, issued a direct and universal call to 
mankind. The new religion, which began to take hold during the latter half of the Heian 
Period, is known as “Pure Land Buddhism,” since its followers believe that the Buddha 
Amida will transport all those who invoke him to his “Pure Land,” or paradise, in the 





Fig. 31 Patriarchs of the Tendai Sect. Owner: Ichijo-ji, Hyogo. 
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west. Properly speaking, we cannot say that the cult of Amida was at all novel to 
Heian Japan. Actually, it had existed in the Asuka and Nara Periods, and, as we have 
seen, the Western Pure Land had inspired one of the Horyu-ji murals. However, the 
believers in Amida, or “ Amidists,” as they are frequently called, did not begin to organize 
separate sects in Japan until the mid-Heian Period. 

One of the doctrines common to all Japanese Buddhist sects was that two thousand 
years after the demise of the Buddha Sakyamuni the world would enter a five-hundred-year 
period of degeneration, after which it would be destroyed. It happened that by contemporary 
calculations the two thousandth anniversary of Sakyamuni’s death fell in 1051, and, 
consequently, that year was taken to be the beginning of the disastrous half millenium. 
The fact that economic aad political conditions were gradually moving from bad to worse 
during the late Heian Period no doubt lent credibility to the Buddhist theory, and it 
rapidly gained widespread acceptance. Into a world troubled with such thoughts of 
destruction, there came the great priest Honen, who offered a very simple remedy for 
the distress he saw about him. Specifically, Honen cut through the tangled web of 
philosophical speculation and priestly hocus-pocus in which Buddhism had become ensnared, 
and taught that to gain peace and bliss man had but 
to utter the name of Amida Buddha with faith in His 
saving powers. This uncomplicated path to salvation 
was eagerly accepted by all classes of Japanese 
society, though, naturally, with varying degrees of 
sincerity, and until the present time the Amidist faith 
has ‘remained the most typical and universal ex- 
pression of Japanese Buddhism. 

‘Associated with the Pure Land teachings are two 
scenes frequently depicted in the art of the late Heian 
Period. The first of these is exemplified by the 
murals in the Phoenix Hall (Pl. 17), which portray 
Amida and the blessed seated on lotus blossoms in 
paradise. The other is presented here in Plates 13, 
18, and 32, which show Amida and his attendants 
descending to greet the faithful. This latter type 
developed especially during the Kamakura Period. 

The grace of the Sakyamuni in the Jingo-ji (PI. 
15), the voluptuousness of the Jiichimen Kannon 
(Ekadasamukha) in the Masuda Collection (Fig. 32), 
the splendour of the Kujaku Myoo ( Mahamayuri) 

Fig. 32 Jiichimen Kannon (Ekadasa- 9 the Hara Collection (Pl. 11), the brilliance of the 

ta Owner: The Masuda Collection, Bodhisattva Fugen (Samantabhadra) in the Tokyo 

National Museum (Pl. 14), the precision of the 

Bodhisattva Kokuzo (Akasagarbha) in the same museum (Pl. 16)—all these qualities reveal 
the sentimental lyricism that went into the making of Heian Buddhist images. The 
paintings, each in its own way, simply reflect the aesthetic outlook of the contemporary 
aristocracy. Tastes called for the florid, for the evanescent, for the weak. Note the serene, 
compassionate, face of the image of Fugen just mentioned (Pl. 14) and the soft colour 
of his skin. In these gentle features can be seen the artistic norm of the Heian patricians. 
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2 The Origins of the Yamato-e 


In 894, on the council of Sugawara Michizane, the Japanese government put an official 
end to its missions to China, which had continued throughout the Nara and early Heian 
Periods. In the succeeding few centuries, the Japanese, now more or less isolated from 
the continent, occupied themselves with digesting the Chinese cultural elements that they 
had hitherto been swallowing whole. The criticism and soul-searching involved in this 
process led to the creation of a new culture, unique to Japan. The Fujiwara Family 
continued throughout most of the period to retain political control, with the result that 
the court nobles remained at the top of the social scale. Thus, not only ‘politics, but 
religion, literature, and art as well, had a strongly aristocratic flavour. The tendency of 
the nobility to glory in the present and to approach life with a flair for elegance appeared 
in all cultural forms. Thanks to continued peace and to the lack of troublesome 
innovations from foreign countries, a new outlook on the world gradually crystallized. 
The nobility saw to it that the accent was on delicacy and aestheticism. It is significant 
that the greatest achievements in literature were those of women such as Lady Murasaki 
and Sei Shonagon. The trends in both literature and art were toward splendour and 
refinement. Even in the Buddhist paintings that we have been discussing, the size and 
tautness that characterized early Heian styles was seen to give way to grace and ele- 
gance. The nature of the process by which Chinese art was converted into Japanese 
art becomes obvious when we contrast \the grandeur of the Twelve Guardian Deities in 
the Saidai-ji (Pl. 7) with the refined magnificence of the later portraits of the same 
deities in the To-ji (Pl. 12), or the realism. of.the two Japanese-painted Shingon patriarchs 
from the early period (Fig. 27) with the decorativeness of the later Tendai patriarchs 
(Fig. 31). From these comparisons we can see at a glance what the Heian Period made 





Fig. 33 From the Picture Biography of Prince Shotoku. Formerly in the Horyi-ji; 
now owned by the Japanese Imperial Family. 
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of its artistic inheritance from the Nara Period. 
Even in the Nara Period the mansions of nobles had been decorated with secular 


paintings, but the use of pictures on sliding doors and walls became far more popular 
during the Heian Period than it had heretofore been. A certain amount of information 
on such paintings can be gleaned from picture-scrolls that show the interiors of houses, 
but only a few actual relics have come down to us. Among these, the most informative 
as to the general styles of the times are the “Picture Biography of Prince Shotoku,” 
shown in Figure 33, and a set of landscape screens in the Kyoo Gokoku-ji (T6-ji), shown 
in Plate 23. The former work, said to have been painted by Hata Chitei #3c5 (active 
during the latter part of the twelfth century), was originally painted on the sliding doors 
of a hall in the Horyu-ji, but the doors were later made up into screens, now in the 
possession of the Japanese Imperial Family. Both of the works show scenery, buildings, 
people, and other subjects common since the Nara Period, but the forms of the various 
objects differ considerably from those seen in earlier times. In brief, we can discern in 
these Heian pictures hints of a new and uniquely national style of painting. 

The first known occurrence of the word “ Yamato-e,” meaning literally ‘“‘ Japanese 
painting,” is in a writing dated Chohd 1 (999), but the term may well have been in 
use for some time then. Its appearance signified the development of a new Japanese 
form that had to be distinguished from the various Chinese forms. Linguistically, the 
term ‘ Yamato-e” stands in contrast to “ Kara-e,” or “Chinese painting,’ which was 
customarily applied not only to paintings imported from China, but also to works in 
Chinese style painted by Japanese, as well as to Japanese renditions of Chinese subjects. 
Since these latter two classes might moré naturally be called “ Japanese paintings,” or 
“Yamato-e,” it is clear that the word “ Yamato-e” connoted distinct styles and subjects. 
To judge from Heian literature, whereas the Kara-e customarily dealt with Chinese people 
and landscapes, the Yamato-e was ordinarily inspired by some object or topic quite closely 
connected with the lives and feelings of the Japanese. Thus, the most commonly recorded 
types of Yamato-e are those showing Japanese landscapes in four different aspects, to 
correspond with the seasons of the year (shiki-e);those showing famous Japanese localities 
(meisho-e) ; those depicting the various activities associated with each of the the twelve 
months of the year (tsukinami-e); and those taken from incidents or settings adopted 
from the vernacular literature (monogatari-e). 

In what style were these Japanese subjects treated? And when was this style 
perfected? We can but conjecture the answers to these questions from isolated bits of 
information that have come down to us. In the diary of a certain Heian noble there 
appears the statement that “Kanaoka painted mountains in fifteen levels, but Hirotaka 
used only five.” The references here are to Kose Kanaoka H#4/f, the most famous 
painter of the period around the end of the ninth century, and Kose Hirotaka Hii, 
an artist who was active around the beginning of the eleventh century, and who was 
perhaps a descendant of Kanaoka. Other Heian sources draw a distinction between the 
style of Asukabe Tsunenori A&##H (active around 965) and a certain Tameuji ®K, 
on the one hand, and that of Hirotaka and Kose Kintada Hs (active around 950), 
on the other. Putting the sources together, we can draw the assumption that they are 
trying to distinguish between the partially developed Yamato-e, as produced during the 
late ninth and early tenth centuries by Kanaoka and T sunenori, and the fully developed 
Yamato-e of the late Heian Period, as exemplified by the works of Hirotaka. The 
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distinction appears to have been 
simply a matter of the degree 
to which Chinese styles were 
employed. The “ mountains in 
fifteen levels” suggest the 
tortuous peaks of Chinese 
landscapes, while the contrast- 
ing ‘ mountains in five levels ” 
call to mind the warm, genial 
Japanese landscapes seen in the 
Sekiya Chapter of the Tale of 
Genji scroll-painting (see the 
explanation of Pl. 28) and in 
the wall paintings of the A “A 
Phoenix Hall (see Pl. 17). Fig. 34 Picture-scroll of the Tale of Genji. 
Indeed, one of the greatest Owner: Reimei-kai, Tokyo. 

points of contrast between Chinese and Japanese painting is that the former tends toward 
unapproachable austerity, while the latter inclines toward intimacy and gentleness. 

The style of theYamato-e, including those used on doors, screens, and wall panels, is 
preserved in part in the rare and precious scroll-paintings (emakimono) that have come 
down to us from the Heian Period. Something on the order of the Heian picture-scroll 
was encountered in the Nara Period Sutra-on. Cause and Effect, and the budding elements 
of its style appeared as early as the Astika Period in the paintings on the Tamamushi 
Shrine. However, unlike these earlier works, the Heian scroll-painting took its point of 
departure not from religion, but from literature. In brief, the new secular scroll-paintings 
were created for the specific purpose of illustrating stories and poems. The Tale of 
Genji informs us that as early as the late ninth or early tenth century Kose Omi painted 
the old man in the “Tale of the Bamboo-cutter.” Also, it is known that in the Tenryaku 
Era (947-956) there appeared illustrated-scroll versions of the Ise Monogatari and the 











Fig. 35 Picture-scroll of the Nezame Monogatari. Owner: Yamato Bunka-kan, Osaka. 
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Fig. 36 Decorative Paintings on the Lotus Sutra (The Kino-ji Version). Owner: The Mutd Collection, Hydgo. 


Utsubo Monogatari, both of which were popular contemporary writings in vernacular 
Japanese. As a class, works which served as visual aids to literature were called 
monogatari-e, or ‘‘ story-pictures.” The most famous of them still extant are the “ Picture- 
scroll of the Tale of Genji,” (Pl. 28, Fig. 34), attributed to Fujiwara Takayoshi je ihéhe 
(active in the mid-twelfth century), and the “ Picture-scroll of the Nezame Monogatari,” 
both of which works are from the late Heian Period. The Genji scrolls were composed 
of excerpts from the fifty-four chapters of Lady Murasaki’s famous Tale of Genji, 
interspersed with paintings. At the present time, only sixteen written passages and twelve 
paintings remain. Presumably the passages chosen for the scrolls were those that could 
most conveniently be represented visually. The story is centred around the affluent 
Prince Genji and other members of the Heian Court, and the life of the nobility is 
presented in sumptuous colour and with quiet, unhurried lines. The faces of men and 
women alike are drawn symbolically, with mere slits for eyes and diminutive hooks for 
noses. They are exceedingly expressionless, but somehow they evoke a certain feeling of 
sympathy. All the scenes shown in the illustrations are viewed at an angle from above, 
the roofs of the houses having been omitted. This type of perspective is called in Japanese 
fukinuke yatai, or literally, “ house with the roof blown off.” The colouring is rich, but 





the paintings have an atmosphere of serenity. In sum, the Genji scrolls and the Nezame 
Monogatari scroll, which is almost exactly like them in style, are characterized by brilliant 
colouring, delicate brush work, and a spirit of quietness. The technical name for Yamato-e 
having these characteristics is tsukuri-e, a term of somewhat vague derivation, which 
signifies that type of picture in which the contours of the under-painting are filled in 
with bright colours as opposed to faintly coloured paintings or ink monochromes of a more 
dynamic type. The tswkuri-e is perhaps the best artistic expression of the Heian nobility’s 
conception of beauty and grace. 

In addition to these “story-pictures,” we ought to call attention to another class of 
colour paintings in the Yamato-e style; that is, the artistic and decorative pictures that 
adorned copies of Buddhist sutras during the Heian Period. It was the custom to put a 
painting at the beginning of sutra scrolls donated to shrines and temples, and frequently 
these drawings were landscapes, pictures of birds and flowers, or genre paintings that had 
little or no connection with the sutra involved. The tendency toward unrelated ornamen- 
tation seen in this practice appears in an extreme form in the “ fan-face sutras” found 
in the Shi-tenno-ji in Osaka (Fig. 37), the Tokyo National Museum (PI. 25), and several 
other collections. The genre paintings on these fans have absolutely nothing to do with 
the excerpts of the Lotus Sutra that have been copied on the same surface. The pictures, 
in effect, have an independent existence and meaning. 

The narrative function of the scroll-paintings, which had originated as a mere aid to 
literature, finally came to be taken quite seriously, with the result that the form renewed 
its old connection with Buddhism. It was particularly popular as a medium for relating 
the biographies of famous priests and the ‘histories of temples. A masterpiece in this 
category is the set of scrolls entitled “The History of Mt. Shigi” (Pl. 26, Fig. 38). 
Unlike the Tule of Genji and Nezame Monogatari scrolls mentioned above, this work 
displays much strength and vitality, achieved by the use of free lines. The quietness of 
the Genji scroll is transformed into lively, unhampered, action. Pictorial sense stands out 
over the whole surface. The illustrations are so complete that the text of the story is 
almost superfluous. Whereas the Genji pictures are “stills,” those in the “ Mt. Shigi” 
scrolls include successive events on the same surface. It is worth noting that the 





Fig. 38 The History of Mt. Shigi. Owner: Chdgo Sonshi-ji, Nara. 
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Fig. 39 Caricature of Birds and Beasts. Owner: Kozan-ji, Kyoto. 


chronological progression is from left to right rather than from top to bottom, as in the 
pictures on the Tamamushi Shrine, for the use of horizontal space seen here is one of 
the best illustrations of the typically oriental method of dealing with the passage of time 
in the pictorial arts. As in the Genji scrolls, the point from which the artist has viewed 
his subject is above the object portrayed, this perspective being, in fact, a distinguishing 
mark of the Yamato-e in general. 

The most unique element of “ The History of Mt. Shigi” is its freely running line, 
which has a significance and being all»its own. The independent line is given a still 
newer meaning in the famous “Caricature of Birds and Beasts” (Pl. 27, Fig. 39), said 
to be the work of the Archbishop Kakuyii ##@ (1053-1140), or, as he is better known, 
the Bishop of Toba %{fiE. Despite the wide acceptance that this attribution has gained, 
not all of the four scrolls included in this work are necessarily by the same artist, and 
two of them actually appear to be from a later period than the others. The work is 
thought to have been intended as a satire in which animals behave as humans. It is all 
draughted in Chinese ink on a white background, and both its amusing wit and its free 
lines are charming. The independent pictorial use of line, with no thought of colour, is 
not only the element which gives this work its beauty, but is also the culmination of 
an important historical development. For centuries painter-priests had been copying and 
re-copying black-and-white patterns for Esoteric Buddhist images, and in the freedom and 
expressiveness of the ink lines in the “ Caricature ” can be found the results of their efforts. 


IV The Kamakura Period (1185-1333) 


1. The Main Trends of the Kamakura Period 
and Their Effect on Painting Styles 


The life led by the Fujiwara Family and their fellow nobles, who dominated the 
Heian Period, was a thing of grace and beauty, but in its very elegance it contained the 
seeds of decline. As the outcome of continued internecine strife during the 1150’s, the 
Taira Family succeeded in replacing the Fujiwara as the wielders of actual political 
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power. The Taira were, to be sure, a military clan, but it appears that their way of 
thinking was hardly better suited to cold reality than that of the Fujiwara nobles. 
Accordingly, less than twenty years after Taira Kiyomori (1118-1181) had established 
himself as Chancellor of the Empire, his faction was forced to yield to vigorous warriors 
from the eastern provinces, under the leadership of the Minamoto Family. In 1192 
Minamoto Yoritomo became the “Great Barbarian-Subduing General,” that is, the shogun, 
and he promptly set up in Kamakura a military government that henceforth became the 
de facto administration of the country. After the third generation of Minamoto shoguns, 
however, the Kamakura government passed under the control of regents from the Hojo 
Family, and the shogunate, like the court before it, became more fictional than real. 
The Hojo rulers survived two attempted invasions by Mongols from the continent, but 
were so weakened by them that they were overthrown in 1333, shortly after which time 
the Ashikaga Family formed a new military government in the Muromachi district of 
Kyoto and set the stage for a new era. 

During the Kamakura Period, a newly victorious class of warriors replaced the court 
nobility at Kyoto as the patrons of art. As might be expected, a reaction toward realism 
ensued, and much of the sentimentality that had prevailed during the Heian Period 
disappeared in its wake. The manner in which this phenomenon affected pictorial styles is 
one of the most important topics in the history of Japanese art. However, it must be 
said at the outset that the transfer of the actual administration to Kamakura, unlike the 
previous removal from Nara to Kyoto, did not lead to the setting up of a new centre of 
culture. To the contrary, Kyoto continued -to be the pace-setter in cultural matters 
throughout the century and a half of the Kamakura Period, and, as a result, Kamakura 
art styles were strongly tinted with elements from the Heian Period. They might, in 
fact, well be said to have been simply a projection of the Heian tradition. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be denied that a shift from the lyrical ideology of the Heian nobles to the 


realistic views of the Kamakura warriors manifested itself in art forms as well as in the 


various other aspects of national life. The renaiscence of realism that is so obvious in 


Kamakura sculpture is also apparent in painting, particularly in portraits and in vivid 
representations of Buddhist hells—-two new forms which became very popular during 
this period. The peacefulness and serenity that had marked both secular and religious 
painting during the Heian Period were now replaced by dynamism and violence. In the 


case of the vaigo-zu, or pictures of Amida Buddha descending to escort the faithful to 
form knowa literally as the 


paradise, motion and speed were added to the extent that a 
heavy forms of Fudd Myoo (Acalanatha ) 


Period such active types as the “ Running 
dent in spatial changes and 


“fast raigo-zu” appeared. In contrast to the 
seen in earlier times, we find in the Kamakura 
Fudo” (Fig. 23). In scroll-paintings, startling rapidity is evi 
in the activities of human characters. 

The brilliant shades and quiet, expressionless, contours of Heian 
certainly have hindered any effort to present realistic subjects in a lively manner. In 


order to do this adequately, new meanings had to be given to line and colour. The 


artists of the Kamakura found the techniques required for realistic expression in the Sung art 
t would be more correct 


objects that had begun to be imported into Japan. Or perhaps i 
to say that they grasped the very concept of realistic expression as a result of seeing 
the dynamic new Sung works. In either case, the development of the Kamakura style 


of painting was to a great extent conditioned by the absorption of new Chinese modes. 


painting must 
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2. Changes in the Subject Matter of Buddhist Painting 


What the Heian nobles had sought for in Buddhism was paradise on earth. In 
response to their desires, Buddhism had become concerned chiefly with the procurement 
of worldly benefits, and religious activity had in many instances degenerated into simply 
a form of amusement for the aristocracy. However, the cruel sad years of continued 
strife between the Taira and Minamoto, which lasted throughout half of the twelfth 
century, brought on a rapid “ ground-roots ” spread of new religious beliefs. Disappointment 
in the present world led to faith in a better one: trust in Amida Buddha and in his 
power and willingness to save all who invoked his name became the dominant force in 
Japanese Buddhism. The cult of Amida, usually called the “Pure Land Sect,” was, as 
we have stated above, not at all new, and it had already gained wide credence during 
the Heian Period. Witness, for example the many Heian representations of Amida seated 
amid a host of deities and welcoming believers to the Pure Land. In these Heian works 
the unique spirit of that period is always visible. The Fujiwara nobles prayed that this 
world could be the same as paradise, and they employed all the lavish resources of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting in attempts to make it so. The more urgent faith 
of the Kamakura Period, however, wrought great changes in the artistic treatment of 
Amida. In Kamakura raigd-zu the Buddha no longer floats quietly down to earth as he 
did in such typical Heian works as the “ Amida and Twenty-Five Bodhisattvas” at Mt. 
Koya (Pl. 18). Now he stands on a five-coloured cloud and, accompanied by a host of 
Bodhisattvas and deities, descends rapidly from the heavens to greet the believer. The 
assembly of heavenly beings is 
now a swift procession moving 
across the canvas. Warmth 
and vitality have been added 
to the entire scene. In the 
example preserved in_ the 
Kombu-in and shown in Plate 
32, which is typical of the 
Kamakura style, one can readily 
see the motion and speed that 
have been added to the form 
inherited from the Heian Period. 
They are even more prominent 
in a similar painting in the 
Chion-in (Pl. 33, Fig. 40), which 


Fig. 40 Amida and Twenty-five Bodhisattvas Greeting j i j 
: 1 
the Faithful. Owner: Chion-in, Kyoto. ot una _ 





that one wonders whether the 
rejoicing attendants are not about to spring up and jump from the cloud. 

A feeling of proximity and intimacy between man and Buddha, between the present 
world and that of the future, is present in both of these paintings, and it is brought out 
even more clearly in a somewhat later form known as “ Amida Crossing the Mountains,” 
of which examples are given here in Figures 41 and 42. In these paintings, Amida rises 
from beyond a range of mountains and, together with two attendant Bodhisattvas, looks 
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Fig. 41 Amida Crossing the Mountains. Fig. 42 Amida Crossing the Mountains. 


Owner: Konkai Koémyés-ji, Kyoto. 


quietly down upon the present world. Even today 
fragments of a five-coloured cord are attached to 
the hand of the Buddha, it having been the practice 
for believers to take hold of the cord, invoke the 
name of Amida, and pray to be led to. the “Pure 
Land. Paradise was thus brought close to earth by 
these paintings. The Buddha was given a human 
appearance, full of sweetness and intimacy. The 
spirit behind these portrayals of Amida was a firm 
belief in his power to save men from a corrupt 
world. It must be observed, however, that while 
this faith gave typical Kamakura speed and move- 
ment to the artistic representations of Amida, it 
was in many ways similar to the romanticism of 
the Heian Period, and it tended to become more so 
as time went on. In late Kamakura Buddhist paint- 
ing one can find nothing of the positiveness that had 
characterized the earlier decades of the era. After 
about the middle of the period cut gold was 
frequently affixed to portraits of Amida and to 
pictures of the greeting scene, giving them a very 
craftsmanlike appearance, but robbing them of their 
religious meaning. The ornate works that were 
turned out constituted nothing more than formal 
Buddhist art, devoid of the ability to call out 
directly to mankind. 

While the Pure Land teachings tried to present 


a true vision of eternal bliss, they also laid new 





Owner: Zenrin-ji, Kyoto. 


Fig. 43 From a Set of Pictures of the Ten 
Worlds. Owner: Raigo-ji, Shiga. 
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Fig. 44 Handbook on Hells. CGwner: Tokyo National Museum. 


emphasis on various horrible realms of being that were to be avoided. In other words, 
the Amidists, while attempting to attract men by showing the infinite beauties of paradise, 
did not neglect to frighten them with hideous alternatives. According to Buddhist lore, 


Fig. 45 From a Set of Pictures of the Ten 
Kings of Purgatory. Owner: Nison-in, 
Kyoto. 
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there are six realms in which sentient beings can 
transmigrate, which are, in ascending order, that of 
the infernal hells, that of hungry ghosts, that of 
beasts, that of demonic spirits, that of humans, and 
that. of deities. The Kamakura Period flair for 
vivid revelation found a perfect outlet in represen- 
tations of these six realms, particularly those of the 
sub-human classes. Works of this sort are called 
rokudo-e, or “six-realm pictures.” Examples are 
the “‘ Handbook on Hells” (Fig. 44), parts of which 
are held in the Tokyo National Museum and other 
collections, the “ Handbook on Hungry Ghosts” 
(Pl. 42), held by the Commission for the Protec- 
tion of Cultural Properties, the “Handbook on 
Illnesses” (Pl. 43), and parts of the “ Pictures of 
the Ten Worlds” (Fig. 43) in the Raigo-ji. These 
portray ghosts, beasts, and demonic spirits with 
such verve that one is tempted to conclude that 
the artists who painted them rather enjoyed depict- 
ing the diabolical and the grotesque. 

As the concept of the six realms developed, 
pictures of hell came to be presented in scroll- 
painting form—indicating perhaps a reaction against 
Heian aesthetic principles. Fear of hell, in turn, 
led to the growth of the cults of the Bodhisattva 
Jizo (Ksitagarbha), who was thought to be the 
saviour of the transient beings in the six realms, 
and of Emma (Yama), a manifestation of Jizo and 
one of the Ten Kings of Purgatory. (Translator’s 


note: Purgatory, as spoken of here, is apart from the six realms mentioned above; it 
is a coacept of the Taoist-Buddhist lore of China, rather than of purely Buddhist mytholo- 
gy). Portraits of these two and of the Ten Kings of Purgatory as a group appeared in 
quantity. JizO is always presented in a beautiful and human aspect, with a face full of 
the kindness appropriate to a being whose calling is to save the sufferers in hell. Emma 
is worshiped in Japan both as a strict judge of the dead in purgatory and as a Bodhisattva 
who saves humans from various sins. Of particular importance to us here is the famous 
portrayal of the Ten Kings of Purgatory found in the Nison-in (Fig. 45), the lines of 
which possess a distinct meaning of their own. Full of masculine strength, rather than 
feminine beauty, they clearly mark the work as having been strongly influenced by the 
Chinese style of the Sung Period. 

That the line employed in Sung painting was gaining acceptance among Japanese 
artists during the Kamakura Period is also evident in a set of screen-paintings depicting the 
Twelve Guardian Deities (Fig. 46), which was draughted in 1191 by Takuma Shoga “Gi#8% i, 
and which has been preserved in the Kyodo Gokoku-ji (To-ji) in Kyoto. These important 
paintings are interesting, incidentally, as an illustration of the changes that were taking 
place in the portrayal of the deities in question. We have already mentioned the earliest 
Japanese images of these twelve gods at the Saidai-ji in Nara (Pl. 7), as well as the later 
ones in the Kyodo Gokoku-ji (Pl. 12). There is some stylistic difference between these 
two sets, but the deities in both cases are seated. In the present set by Shoga, however, 
they are shown standing and unattended. Their faces are strong and taut, and their 
clothing has been drawn with interesting and varied brush work. Their appearance 
clearly shows the effect of Sung”modes on the artist. 





Fig. 46 Four of the Twelve Guardian Deities, By Shoga. Owner: Kyoo Gokoku-ji (T6-ji), Kyoto. 
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With the introduction of 
Chinese Zen Buddhism as 
practised during the Sung 
Period, the influence of Sung 
art seems to have grown 
suddenly much _ stronger. 
Perhaps the best illustration 
of its effect is to be found in 
the various portraits of the 
Sixteen Arhats, which are 
sometimes almost purely 
Chinese in style. There are 
in Japan today a number of 
Arhat portraits that seem to 
have been imported from Sung 
or Ytian China during the 
Kamakura Period. These or 
others like them must have 
served as the models for the 
Japanese paintings of these 
saints that are preserved in the 
Kyonen-ji, the Zenrin-ji (Figs. 
47, 48), the Kennin-ji, and 
certain other monasteries, for 
the latter preserve the Chinese 
manner almost intact. It is interesting to note, however, that the late Heian set of 
Arhats formerly in the Raigo-ji (Pl. 22), the Kamakura set in the Horyw-ji (Fig. 49), and 
a few others are essentially Yamato-e, although, to be sure, elements of the Sung style 








Fig. 47. Two of the Sixteen Arhats. Owner: Kyonen-ji, Nagano. 


are incorporated in them. 


Fig. 48 Four of the Sixteen Arhats. Owner: Zenrin-ji, Kyoto. 
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Fig. 49 Four of the Sixteen Arhats. Owner: Horyi-ji, Nara. 


The present writer is inclined to think that Kamakura Buddhist painting was also 
greatly influenced by the portraits of Zen masters that were imported from Sung China 
(chinsd ; see Vol. Two, pp. 4-6). Whether-or not this is true, it is important to remember 
that the Sung treatment of line in the»pictorial arts was accepted by the Japanese and, 
indeed, became one of the most important elements in the style of the Kamakura Period. 


3 Realism in Portraiture 


As relics of early Japanese portraiture, 
we have already cited the Nara Period 
painting of Prince Shotoku (Fig. 8) and 
the Heian Period likenesses of Buddhist 
patriarchs. In a sense, these latter were 
true portraits, but as a rule they also had 
a strong religious flavour, and with the 
passage of time they tended to lose their 
significance as pictures of actual human 
beings. As is evident in the images of the 
high priests of the Tendai Sect (Fig. 31), 
they suffered from a tendency toward styli- 
zation of the human form. Late paintings 
of this class seem to have been intended 
more as ornaments than as representations 
of living persons. 

It is probably that non-religious sketches 
of real people originated during the Heian 





Fig. 50 Portrait of Taira Shigemori. 
Owner: Jingo-ji, Kyoto. 
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Period, but the first samples that can be 
offered are the Kamakura Period portraits 
(called nise-e or “likenesses ”) of Minamoto 
Yoritomo (Pl. 37), Taira Shigemori (Fig. 
50), Fujiwara Mitsuyoshi, and the priest 
Mongaku Shonin, which are housed in the 
Jingo-ji. These all have the unique delicacy 
of the Yamato-e style, as seen in the Tale 
of Genji scroll-painting and works of its 
type. It is possible that they were intended 
partially as objects of worship, but the 
impression that they give is not at all 
religious. We see here neither the sacred 
air of the Buddhist patriarch portraits nor 
the abstractness that so frequently charac- 
terizes pictures of historical personages. To 
the contrary, something about the portrait 
of Yoritomo shown here zs Yoritomo. The 
artist, Fujiwara Takanobu #/ihig (1142- 
1205), clearly wished to leave to posterity 
an objective likeness of his subject. The 
it i aw realistic approach seen here appeared 
Bes Scien ae suddenly at the beginning of the Kamakura 

Period. However, an early historical source 
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Fig. 52 Portrait of the Emperor Go-Toba. Fig. 53 Portrait of Kanazawa Sanetoki. 


Owner: The Minase Shrine, Osaka. Owner: Shémyé-ji, Kanagawa. 
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mentions Takanobu as an expert at drawing facial likenesses (ni-gao), and we can infer 
from this that he had gone to the trouble of becoming a specialist in portraiture. It 
follows, of course, that a demand for portraits existed during the late Heian Period. 
Takanobu’s son Nobuzane fa? (1176-1265 ?) was also renowned as a portrait artist. 
Attributed to him is a famous scroll-painting containing likenesses of thirty-six men and 
women famous for their vernacular poetry. This work, known as the “ Scroll-painting 
of the Thirty-six Immortal Poets” (Pl. 38), is, in a sense, a historical document, since it 
gives a brief biography and a sample poem for each of the writers included. The colour- 
ing is so simple that the works give the sketch-like effect of monochrome Chinese-ink 
paintings. Notwithstanding a 
certain extemporaneous quality, 
however, it is clear that the 
artist has tried to catch the 
actual appearance and character 
of his subjects, and, in this 
sense, the work may be said 
to contain the essence of 
portraiture. 

The present writer believes 
that the true spirit of the 
Kamakura “facial likeness” | = 
(ni-gao) is to be found in the : Fig. 54 Portrait of the Emperor Hanazono. 
pictures of Minamoto Yoritomo Cn ee 
and the others at the Jingo-ji. The painting of the 
Ex-emperor Go-Shirakawa in the Myoho-in (Fig. 51) 
is close to the Jingo-ji portraits, but the likeness of 
the Emperor Go-Toba (Fig. 52) and that of the 
Emperor Hanazono (Fig. 54) present some contrast, 
in that they are of a lightly-coloured type suggesting 
Chinese-ink paintings. The portraits of Kanazawa 
Sanetoki (Fig. 53) and three other generals, preserved 
in the Shomyo-ji, have an important significance as 
early representations of men of the warrior class. 
The individual sections of the “Scroll-painting of 
Attendant Cavalrymen” may be regarded as port- 
raits of the sketch style. It is interesting to note, 
incidentally, that the rage for facial likenesses led 
to the drawing of animal “ portraits,” and there is 
extant today a scroll-painting depicting superior 
oxen. 

Among Kamakura likenesses of high priests that 
may be considered as ordinary portraits, we might 
in passing call attention to those of Honen and 
Kosho (Fig. 55), but certainly the most important 
work of this class is the portrait of Myde Shonin 
in the Kozan-ji (Pl. 40), which is said to be from 
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Fig. 55 Portrait of the Priest Kosh. 
Owner: Shitsusen-ji, Tokyo. 


Fig. 56 Portrait of Wu-an P’u-ning. 
Owner: Shéden-ji, Kyoto. 





the brush of the priest-painter Enichi-bo Jonin #4 
Li. (active around the beginning of the thirteenth 
century). Myoe is shown seated in a mountain 
forest engaged in Zen meditation. The colouring 
is so faint that the picture almost gives the 
appearance of being a monochrome Chinese-ink 
painting. This work is of an interesting and unique 
type in that the faithful priest is shown in his 
ordinary surroundings, rather than in some artificial 
setting. 

During the Kamakura Period, numerous Sung- 
style portraits of Zen priests were imported from 
China. Known as chinsod, there seem to have 
served as models for many Japanese Zen paintings. 
Moreover, the Sung style of portraiture in general 
exerted an influence on the Yamato-e and con- 
tributed greatly to the origin of the Kamakura 
style. Among 
the Japanese 
chinso still ex- 
tant, we might 
call attention 
to that, of the 
Chinese priest 


Wuwan P’u- 
ning (Fig. 56), 
painted in 


1265 and now 


preserved in the Shdden-ji, that of Hatto Kokushi 
(Fig. 57), painted in 1315 and preserved in the 
Kokoku-ji, and that of Daito Kokushi (Pl. 41), 
dated 1335. The realism of the Kamakura Period 
appears boldly and directly in all of these examples. 
No doubt, the significance of portraits as memorials 
was first fully understood in the light of this new 
realism. However, the Kamakura portrait did not 
manifest the complete realism of later periods. To 
the contrary, one of its two forms stopped short at 
the attainment of objectivity, while the other merged 





Fig. 57 Portrait of Hatto Kokushi. 
Owner: Kokoku-ji, Wakayama. 


with the near-monochrome type seen in the pictures of the thirty-six famous poets and 


became a sort of stylized sketch. 


4 The Development of Scroll-painting 


The picture-scroll, as we know it, probably took shape in the early part of the Heian 
Period, and its beginnings can very likely be traced back as far as the Nara Period. It 
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Fig. 58 Scroll on the Twelve Causes. 


Owner: The Nezu Museum, Tokyo. 


was in the Kamakura Period, however, that this form of artistic expression reached the 


height of its glory. From the 
standpoint of the history of 
Japanese painting, this period 
might well be called the “ Age 
of the Picture-scroll,” 
Religious subjects are 
frequent among Kamakura 
picture-scrolls. The medium 
was employed not only for 
illustrating works from the 
traditional Buddhist canon, as 
in the case of the “Scroll 
on the Twelve Causes” (Fig. 
58), but also for new religious 
literature that propounded the 
Pure Land teachings on heaven 
and hell. In this latter class, 
Dantesque scrolls, such 
as the “Handbook on 
Hells” (Fig. 44), the 
“ Handbook on Hungry 
Ghosts” (PI. 42), and 
the “Handbook on 
Illnesses” (Pl. 43), are 
prominent. Perhaps the 
most characteristic re- 
ligious  scroll-paintings 
of the age, however, 
are those dealing with 
pious stories about 
temples and _ priests, 
which the various 


Buddhist sects put out Fig. 60 





Fig. 59 The History of the Kokawa-dera. 
Kokawa-dera, Wakayama. 


The History of the Taima Mandala. Owner: Kéomyo-ji, Kanagawa. 
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Fig. 61 





es a Se Savane Nissen 


The History of Matsuzaki Tenjin. Owner: 
Bofu Temman-gi, Yamaguchi. 





as propaganda. These are 
exceedingly numerous, and we 
can but mention a few of the 
more outstanding ones. Es- 
pecially famous among the 
legends purporting to give the 
histories of shrines or temples 
are the following: ‘‘ The Histo- 


_ry of the Kokawa-dera” (Fig. 


59), “The History .of the 
Taima Mandala” (Fig. 60), 
“The History of Kitano 
Tenjin” (Pl. 44), “ The History 
of Matsuzaki Tenjin”’ (Fig. 61), 
the “ Picture-scroll of the Sumz- 


yoshi Monogatari” (Fig. 65), and ‘The Miraculous Record of Kasuga Gongen ” (PI. 48). 
As for biographical accounts of priests, we might list the following as particularly 
noteworthy: ‘“ The Story of the Subduing of the East” (Fig. 62), an account of the life 


Fig. 62 The History of the Subduing of the East. 











Owner: To-shédai-ji, Nara. 


of the Nara Period priest, Ganjin, who was the most famous and successful Chinese 
Buddhist missionary to Japan: “A History of Kegon” (Pl. 45), which is the biography 
of two Korean patriarchs of the Kegon Sect: “The Illustrated Biography of the Priest 
Honen” (Fig. 63), and “ The Illustrated Biography of the Priest Ippen” (Pl. 46), Ippen 
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Fig. 63 Illustrated Biography of the Priest Honen. 


Owner: Chion-in, Kyoto. | 








Fig. 64 Picture-scroll of the Eiga Monogatari. Owner: Seika-dd, Tokyo. 


having been a priest of the Pure Land persuasion. Some of these works are tremendously 
ambitious: the Kasuga Gongen legend takes up twenty scrolls, and the biography of 
Honen extends through forty-eight. 

During and after the Heian Period, although many religious scroll-paintings were 
produced, the principal function of the form was literary rather than religious. Jap- 
anese creative writing became, in effect, a literature of the scroll. Prominent among 
the “story-book” scrolls of the Kamakura Period are the “Illustrated Diary of Lady 
Murasaki” (Pl. 34); the “ Picture-scroll of the Eiga Monogatari” (Fig. 64), an account 
of the Fujiwara Family during its most prosperous years , and the “ Picture-scroll of the 
Sagoromo Monogatari” (Fig. 66). Aside. from popular literature such as the above, 
well-known traditions and war stories came into favour among scroll-painters. The many 
fables concerning Kibi no Makibi’s adventures in T’ang China are depicted in “The 
Story of the Great Minister Kibi in China” (Fig. 67). ‘‘ The Story of Haseo” (Fig. 69) 
is the strange tale of a man who won a wife from a devil at backgammon, but later 
lost her by breaking his promise not to touch her for one hundred days. “ The Story 
of the Painting Teacher” (Fig. 72) is a half-humorous, half-sad, legend of an artist 


vince only to find that it had already fallen under 


who was appointed governor of a pro 
the control of another person. Somewhat different from those already mentioned is the 


“ Handbook on Long-nosed Goblins” (Fig. 71), a caricature of which the arrogant conduct 
e of this work derives from 


of priests in the great monasteries is the target. The titl 


the fact that the priests 
“The Story of the Battle of Heiji’ : 
Campaign” (Pl. 47), and “ The Story of the Mongol Attack” (Fig. 70) are all interesting 
battle accounts had for this military age. 


are represented as ridiculous little pixies with faces like gargoyles. 
’ (Fig. 68), “ The Story of the Latter Three Years’ 


as illustrations of the appeal that famous 








bey 65 Picture-scroll of the Sumiyoshi Monogatari. Owner: Tokyo National Museum. 
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In addition to the subjects 
mentioned, others common in 
picture-scroils were famous 
locales, popular customs, chil- 
dren’s stories, and groups of 
renowned poets. Thus, while 
the scroll form was essentially 
a means of illustrating popular 
literature, it was called on to 
perform many other functions, 
both religious and secular. 

Among’ Heian spicture- 
: et Neg |. = scrolls, we have distinguished 

Fig. 66 Picture-scroll of the Sagoromo Monogatari. between the tradition of the 
Owner: : Tole Netonal Meseam, tsukuri-e, aS represented by the 
“Picture-scroll of the Tale of Genji,’ (Pl. 28), and that of the dynamic painting, as 
exemplified by “The History of Mt. Shigi” (Pl. 26). In the former type, individual 
“still” pictures alternated with portions of a text which they illustrated, while in the 
latter, the horizontal space afforded by the scroll form was utilized to convey the passage 
of time between a number of successive events, which were portrayed continuously, 
without the intrusion of a written text. In the Tale of Genji and similar paintings, colour 
was the dominant feature, but in the “Mt. Shigi” type, expressionism of line was 
paramount and colour only secondary, as is only natural when movement is at a premium. 
Alongside these two stylistic categories,in» both of which colour was used, we have 
mentioned as a third the black-and-white scroll-painting, of which the “ Caricature of Birds 
and Beasts” (Pl. 27) is typical. The history of the Japanese picture-scroll can be traced 
within the framework of these three classes. 

In the case of the tsakuri-e scrolls, one is struck by the lack of expression in the 

slit-like eyes and simple hook noses. Heian paintings of this sort reflect the aesthetic 
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Fig 67 The Story of the Great Minister Kibi in China. Owner: Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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Fig. 68 The Story of the Battle of Heiji. Owner: Tokyo National Museum. 


enjoyment that so completely occupied the minds of Kyoto aristocrats. Kamakura scrolls 
in this tradition were based largely on the same literature as had provided subject matter 
during the previous epoch, and, by and large, they evoke the same feelings ; however, 
they are never quite so imbued with the spirit of ease and comfort as are the earlier 
works. The shifts in fashions in the Kamakura tswkuri-e scroll can be seen by contrasting 
the “Illustrated Diary of Lady Murasaki” (Pl. 34) and the “ Picture-scroll of the Sagoromo 
Monogatari” (Fig. 66), which date from the: early and late Kamakura Period, respectively. 
The trend was apparently toward increased compactness and toward viewing the subject 
from a more distant point in space. Faces became longer, and the slit-like eyes, while 
retained, were made somewhat more realistic by the addition of pupils. 

A number of monochrome ink picture-scrolls in the tradition of the “Caricature of 
Birds and Beasts” were produced during the Kamakura Period. While none of this class 
were intended to be coloured, some of them, such as the “Illustrated Pillow Book of Sei 





Fig. 69 The Story of Haseo. Owner: The Hosokawa Collection, Tokyo. 
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Fig. 70 The Story of the Mongol Attack. Owner: The Japanese Imperial Family. 


Shonagon ” (Pl. 35), resemble the tsukuri-e style in that their lines function as contours 
and nothing more. Usually, however, the lines have a definite significance and expression 
of their own, as in the sketch-like portraits that appear in the “Scroll-painting of Attendant 
Horsemen ” (Pl. 39). 

In Kamakura scrolls of the “ Mt. Shigi’’ variety, the colouring seems to have become 
relatively pronounced, but there is nevertheless much force and meaning in the lines as 
well. “The Story of Tomo no Dainagon” (Pl. 29), which dates from the end of the 
Heian Period, impresses one as being a combination of the dynamic line of the “ Mt. 
Shigi” scrolls with the colouring of the tsukuri-e, and, indeed, the ultimate style of later 
scroll-paintings in the “Mt. Shigi” tradition seems to have been produced by the same 
synthesis. “The Miraculous Record of Kasuga Gongen” (Pl. 48), which is a late 
Kamakura work, can be considered as representing the culmination not only of this type, 
but of the Kamakura picture-scroll in general. 

Subjects in Yamato-e scrolls are always viewed from above at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. In order to show the interiors of buildings, the roofs and ceilings are 
omitted. The story unfurls from right to left, the main subject appearing sometimes at 
the bottom and sometimes at the top. The horizontal section of the scroll visible at any 
one time is normally only about two spans in length, but this relatively narrow space is © 
conceived of as limitless. All in all, the prime function of the scroll form is the 
simultaneous expression of temporal aad spatial change. 

In the “Picture-scroll of the Tale of Genji,’ a given setting was presented as it 





Fig. 71 Handbook on Long-nosed Goblins (Té-ji Version). Owner: Tokyo National Museum. 
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appeared at a particular moment, in a manner most highly suited to the unhurried spirit 
of the Heian age. In the Kamakura Period, however, speed and movement were of the 
essence, and they were eloquently expressed in the scroll-paintings of the age. Of all the 
works we have mentioned, perhaps “The Story of Tomo no Dainagon” best illustrates 
the expansiveness that marks its era. Whether it be in the tumult of the fleeing mob or 
in the revolving wheels of the ox-carts, the futuristic expression of this pioneer works 
epitomizes the dynamism of the Kamakura picture-scroll. 


5 Man and Nature in Kamakura Painting 


The figures representing Sakyamuni in the Tamamushi Shrine pictures were exceeding- 
ly symbolic, and the scenery was none the less so. Again, in the Sutra on Cause and 
Effect (Pl. 3, Fig. 10), man and his surroundings were, if not symbolic, at least, conceptual 
rather than real. In both works human beings and scenic objects were placed side by 
side with complete disregard for proportion. In the periods since these two ancient 
paintings were produced, whatever other changes may have occurred, Japanese artists 
have continued to manifest cavalier indifference toward the relative size of the objects to 
be drawn. If a person or deity plays a central role in the scene to be depicted, he is 
ordinarily placed in the middle of the painting and made proportionately larger than any 
of the surrounding elements in the composition. A good illustration of this practice is 
the figure of Sugawara Michizane in “ The History of Kitano Tenjin” (Pl. 44), of which 
he is the most important character. 

During the Nara Period, a certain k realism appeared in Japanese painting as 
an effect of the influence of Chinese culture, but the human beings portrayed continued 
to be stylized in appearance and hampered ° in. movement. They were drawn as fixed 
forms, as beautiful ideals. In the Heian Period, this was true not only of people, but of 
scenery, which was customarily conceived of and executed in the manner of an ornamental 
background design. During the Kamakura Period, however, great changes took place. 
In the ugly naked bodies of the rokudo-e, in the alternately gleeful and tearful characters 
seen in “The Story of the Painting Teacher” (Fig. 72), we find for the first time real 






Fig. 72 The Story ot the Painting Teacher. Owner: The Japanese Imperial Family. 
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Fig. 73 The Poetry Contest at the Toéhoku-in. Owner: Tokyo National Museum. 

people with blood flowing in their veins. Moreover, the techniques for portraying live 
human beings having once been found, Kamakura painters turned more and more to the 
varied life of the common people for their inspiration. In the “Poetry Contest at the 
Tohoku-in” (Pl. 50, Fig. 73), painted near the end of the Kamakura Period, workmen 
from the lowest classes of society were first taken up as the subject for a pure painting. 
This scroll is the original of a class of paintings known as “workmen pictures” 
(shokunin-zukushi-e), which became quite popular during the Edo Period. 

The setting in the illustration of the Sekiya Chapter from the Tale of Genji is purely 
conceptual—the mountains shown are not intended as real mountains at all. But as the 
techniques and ideas involved in scroll-painting developed, painters began to devote 
themselves to the task of reproducing actual scenery. Hence the impressive mountains 
of the “Mt. Shigi” scrolls, the living! landscapes of the “Illustrated Biography of the 
Priest Ippen ” (PI. 46), and, finally, the varied settings of the “ Poetry Contest on Famous 
Locales in Ise” (Fig. 74). nt het 

The desire to recreate natural beauty as it really appeared found a fine outlet in 
paintings associated with the Dual Shinto faith—that is to say, the creed that held native 
deities to be incarnations of Buddhist divinities—for the notion that the innumerable 
local Shint6 gods were mani- 
festation of the great Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas gave new 
religious significance to the 
physical surroundings in which 
these beings chose to reside. 
Artists were thus provided 
with a spiritual motive for 
painting scenes from nature. 
The “ Kasuga Shrine Mandala” 
(Fig. 75), the “Mandala of 
the Three Mountains of 
Kumano” (Fig. 76), and the 
“Nachi Waterfall” are all 
works inspired by the idea 
that the localities involved 


Fig. 74 The Poetry Contest on Famous Locales in Ise. were sacred places (mandala) 
Owner: The Bureau of Shrines, Mie. because of the deities presiding 
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Fig. 76 Mandala of the Three Mountains of 


Fig. 75 The Kasuga Shrine Mandala. Owner: 
Owner: The Former Inoue Col- 


Tokyo National Museum. Kumano. 
lection. 


over them. However, despite their religious background, all of these works may easily 


be considered simply as landscape paintings. 
Certainly, a new realistic treatment of human beings and natural settings must be 


set down as a cardinal development of Kamakura Period painting. 
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NOTES 


The illustrations found among the explanations of the plates are numbered 
to agree with the plates to which they are attached. They give in most 
instances the full painting from which the detail shown in the plate is 
taken. Where this is impossible, as in the case of scroll-paintings, they 
give additional scenes from the scroll in question. 

The first dimension given is, unless otherwise specified, the height of 
the object shown. In the case of scroll-paintings for which only one 
dimension is given, that dimension represents the vertical measure. 


Pl. 1 Painting on the Pedestal of the Tamamushi Shrine (Detail) 


In colour on wood. 65x35.5cm. Owner: Horyi-ji, Nara Prefecture. 


The Tamamushi Shrine has long been famous as one of the earliest specimens of 
Japanese art. Made during the Asuka Period, it is valuable particularly for the in- 
formation it gives us concerning the architecture and painting of its day. It is divided 
into two levels, the upper being a miniature palace building, and the iower being a stand 
of a type known as the Sumeru Pedestal. Of immediate concern to us here are the 
paintings that decorate the shrine. These represent not only the earliest known Japanese 
pictorial style, but also the embryonic form of the later Yamato-e. 

The upper section of the shrine is closed in the back, but has doors on the other 
three sides. On the front pair of door leaves, two deities are painted in almost perfect 
symmetry, while on the side doors there appear Bodhisattvas drawn in similar fashion. 
On the rear there is a mountain with three topes of the variety known as “treasure 
topes” and a cave, in which a number of Arhats can be seen. The four faces of the 
pedestal are also covered with decorative paintings. On the front and back we find, 
respectively, a scene showing Bodhisattvas worshiping before a relic of the Buddha and a 
picture of Mt. Sumeru, which Buddhist cosmology holds to be the centre of the universe. 
On the left and right faces, two jataka stories are depicted in narrative style. The left- 
hand story, of which the present plate is a part, tells how the Buddha, during a previous 
incarnation as a Brahman, showed his willingness to sacrifice his life in order to hear 
a sacred teaching. It seems that while the Brahman was living the life of an ascetic, 
the god Indra appeared to him in the form of-a devil and said: ‘All action is imperma- 
nent ; this is the law of life and death.” These words being only the first two verses of a 
stanza, the Brahman begged to hear the 
remaining verses, and when the demon 
complained that he was hungry for human 
flesh, the Brahman offered his own body 
in exchange for the privilege of hearing 
the rest of the verse. Thereupon, the 
devil completed his poetic observation 
with the words “Life and death shall 
cease; only in escaping them can happi- 
ness be found.” Overjoyed at hearing this, 
the Brahman engraved the axiom in stone, 
and then, in order to fulfil his promise, 
cast himself from a high cliff. Impressed 
with holy man’s virtue, Indra, hitherto 
disguised as a demon, revealed his true 
form and caught the Brahman beiore he 
had killed himself. 

This mystic story is drawn here in 
red, yellow, and green on a wooden base 
lacquered black. The pigment is thought . 
by some to be mitsuda-sd, a type of oll bag ee 
paint, but others claim that the entire paint- 1. The Tamamushi Shrine. In the Horyi-ji. 





ing was done with coloured lacquer. The scope of the present volume forbids our 


attempting to solve the problem here. 
The mountains in the present painting have been treated so symbolically that they 


appear to consist simply of irregular piles of wood. Equally extreme symbolism is to be 


seen in the forms of trees, bamboo, and even humans. From a chronological standpoint, 
the scenes from the story progress in a circle, beginning at the lower left. The striking 
device of presenting several successive events on the same surface is similar to the treat- 
ment of space and time that characterizes the Yamato-e picture-scrolls of later generations, 
and it is likely that the present composition is actually the source of the later style. The 
meditative abstractness of the characters and the scenery in the Tamamushi Shrine 
paintings are probably to be set down as a general feature of the Asuka Period pictorial 
style. (See Figs. 3 and 4 in the Introduction.) 


Pl. 2 Wall Paintings in the Golden Hall of the Horyu-ji (Detail from Panel Number 
Six). 
330 260cm. Formerly in the Horyi-ji, Nara Prefecture. 

The priceless murals in the main sanctuary, or “Gold Hall,” of the Horyu-ji were 
badly damaged in the fire that gutted that building in 1949. There had been twelve 
panels of murals, four wide and eight narrow. On each of the wide panels there was 
depicted the paradise of a Buddha, while on each of the narrow ones there appeared a 
single standing Bodhisattva. There is no-documentary proof concerning the date of these 
paintings, but it can be assumed without the likelihood of great error that they were 
produced at about the same time as thé clay statues in the Five-storied Pagoda at the 
same monastery (see Vol. Three, pp. 21, 67-68), that is to say, in Wado 4 (711). There 
is an old record to the effect that the murals were painted by a Korean named Doncho, 
who immigrated to Japan during the eighteenth year of the reign of the Empress Suiko 
(610), but this tradition has been so thoroughly disproven that we need not bother to 
refute it here. 

Several theories exist as to the identity of the four paradise scenes on the larger 
panels. The Kokon Mokuroku-sho, a thirteenth century collection of materials concerning 
Prince Shotoku, states that the paradise of the Buddha Hdshod (Ratnasambhava) is on 
the east, that of Yakushi (Bhaisajyaguru) on the northeast, that of Sakyamuni on the 
northwest, and that of Amida (Amitabha) on the west. Another opinion is that the 
arrangement conforms with the scripture known as the Sutra on Golden Light (Suvarna 
Prabhasa Sutra). In this case, Ashuku (Aksobhya) would be on the east, Amida on the 
west, Hosho on the northeast, and Mimyodsho (Sanskrit name uncertain, see the Glossary) 
on the northwest. Still another theory, based on other Nara Period arrangements of the 
Buddhas, holds that Yakushi is on the east, Amida on the west, Sakyamuni on the northeast, 
and Miroku (Maitreya) on the northwest. There will probably be no solution to this problem 
until it has been decided which of the scriptures dealing primarily with Yakushi Buddha, 
the principal icon of the Golden Hall, served as the basis for the ornamentation of the 
building. In any event, the various theories given all agree that the western panel, called 
Panel Number Six, displayed the paradise of Amida. A detail from this mural is shown 
in the present plate. The wall itself was about six inches thick, and the entire surface 
was covered with kaolin. With this as a background, the paintings were executed in 
colouring so thick that it remained bright and clear throughout twelve centuries until 
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the destruction of the Golden Hall interior. The beautiful face and graceful body of the 
Buddha, as well as the sharp, but somehow sensuous, portrayal of the attendant Bodhisattvas 
Kannon (Avalokitesvara) and Seishi (Mahasthamaprapta) are features akin to the style 
of wall paintings found in India and Central Asia, but it goes without saying that the 
present work was inspired directly by Chinese influence. (See Figs. 5, 6, and 7 in the 
Introduction. ) 


Pl. 3 Illustrated Sutra on Cause and Effect (Detail) 


In colour on a paper scroll. 26.4 1536.4cm. Owner: Hoon-in, Kyoto. 

The Sutra on Past and Present Cause and Effect (Kako Genzai Inga-Kyo), as this 
work is properly called, purports to narrate the lives of the Buddha Sakyamuni in his various 
incarnations. It was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese by the Indian priest Gunabhadra, 
who lived in China during the Liu Sung Period (420-478). The four scrolls that made 
up the Chinese translation were later expanded to eight by the addition of illustrations, 
and the resulting version is the “Illustrated Sutra on Cause and Effect,” with which we 
are concerned. 

The upper half of the scroll contains a running illustration of the text that is copied 
on the lower half. This method of presentation is probably based on a Chinese fashion 
of the T’ang Period. At the present time there exist three Japanese versions of this 
illustrated sutra. The oldest 
was made during the Nara 
Period, while the next was 
copied in 1254, and the last 
sometime during the Muroma- 
chi Period. The plate shows a 
section from the Nara Period 
version. On the handle of the 
scroll appear the words: “Sev- 
enth day of the fourth month. 
Copyist, Eighth Court Rank, 
Lower Grade.”’ From historical 
documents it has been ascer- 
tained that the year in question 
was the seventh of the Tempyo 
Era (735), and that the copyist 
was in the employ of the Office 
for Copying Scriptures, an organ 
of the Nara Period government. 
Since the writing was done in 
an official bureau, it seems per- 
missible to conclude that the 
illustrations were produced by 
official painting masters in the 
Office of Painting. In addition *" ee UR UaIRIO US 

3 3. Illustrated Sutra on Cause and Effect (Details). Above: The 
to the present scroll, which be- Hoon-in Text. Below: The Text in the Tokyo University of 
longs to the Hoon-in, a temple Art, 
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in Kyoto, there are other single scrolls in the Jobon Rendai-ji, the Hakone Art Museum, 
the Kuni Collection, and the Tokyo University of Art. These scrolls do not all seem to 
be of the same lineage: those in the Hdon-in and the Jobon Rendai-ji appear to belong 
to a set distinct from that from which those in the Hakone Art Museum and the Tokyo 
University of Art came. (See Fig. 10 in the Introduction.) 

The trees, mountains, people, and other elements of the scenes depicted in the illus- 
trations have a pronouncedly archaic quality. The various individual objects are depicted 
symbolically and, moreover, are all out of proportion to each other. Red, green, and 
white are the basic shades of the exceedingly simple colouring. 

It seems that the device of presenting an entire narrative without partitioning the 
individual scenes was later an important factor in the development of Japanese picture- 


scroll style. 


Pl. 4 Image of the Goddess of Fortune 


In colour on hemp cloth. 54.2x32.0 cm. Owner: Yakushi-ji, Nara Prefecture. 

Kichijo-ten (Mahasri) is a benevolent goddess who bestows money, treasures, food, 
and other material benefits on her worshipers. Her cult was strong in Japan during the 
late Nara Period, and images of her were produced both as icons and as objets dart. 
Among the many likenesses of her that have been preserved, this one from the Yakushi- 
ji is particularly renowned as a typical work of late Nara times. Done in ungen colouring 
on fine hemp cloth, it is only 54.2 centimeters by 32.0 centimeters in size, but it gives 
the impression of being quite large. The goddess appears to be walking quietly toward 
the left. Her hair is adorned with a jewelled headdress, as is ordinary with Buddhist 
figures, and in her hand she holds a hdshu,.Or sacred jewel, which according to Buddhist 
lore brings to its possessor many miraculous powers. Her raiment is the usual cere- 
monial dress of Nara Period ladies. Actually, if it were not for the sacred gem, the 
headdress, and the halo, the goddess would impress one as being merely a great beauty 
of her day, for her plump cheeks, her brightly-painted lips, and her long thin eyes give 
her a rather sensual appearance. In point of fact, the present image bears a strong re- 
semblance to the portraits excavated in Central Asia and shown in Figure 9 as well as to 
the screen portrait shown in the next plate, and we may well assume that all of these 
paintings represent a Chinese ideal of feminine beauty that had spread to surrounding 
territories. 

This likeness is significant both as an illustration of the trend in Nara Period concepts 
of female beauty and as a case of the absorption of these concepts into Buddhist aes- 
thetics. No doubt, the age sought to find in the beneficent Goddess of Fortune a vision 
of the perfect woman. 


Pl. 5 Screen Portrait of a Woman ( Detail ) 


In colour on paper. 126x66cm. Owner: Shoso-in, Nara Prefecture. 

In 756, on the occasion of the ceremony commemorating the first week after the 
death of the Emperor Shomu, the widowed Empress Komyo presented her deceased hus- 
band’s personal belongings to the Great Buddha at the Todai-ji. Among these articles, 
which today make up the principal holdings of the Shds6-in Repository, is found the 
present screen portrait. Originally, the clothing of the lady shown in the painting con- 
sisted of bird feathers attached to the canvas, but these have fallen off, and now only 
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5. Screen Portraits of Women. On the left is the screen from which the plate is taken; 
on the right, a companion piece. Both in the Shésé-in. 


the under-painting remains. The woman is. quite similar both to the one seen in a por- 
trait excavated in Central Asia (Fig. 9) 1.to the Goddess of Fortune shown in the 
previous plate. It may, therefore, be supposed that the present work was a product of 
the same influence that inspired the other two. 

Around the time of the Emperor Chung Tsung of T’ang (684, 705-709) it was the 
fashion among upper-class Chinese ladies to decorate their clothing with feathers, and the 
present portrait doubtless reflects the T’ang style. The face of the lady is tinted slightly, 


and her lips are painted faintly red. She may be considered as representing the ideal 


matron of the Nara Period. 





Pl. 6 Mandalas of the Two Worlds (Detail) 


Gold and silver paint on purple figured silk. Mandala of the Vajra World: 351 296.9cm. 
Mandala of the Garbha World: 349 307.8 cm. Owner: Kojima-dera, Nara Prefecture. 

This pair of mandalas in the Kojima-dera and a similar pair in the Jingo-ji are the 
earliest of their kind. Both sets are drawn in gold and silver paint on purple figured 
silk, but the present set is in a much better state of preservation than the other, the 
colours remaining relatively distinct even today. The work comprises two cosmological 
diagrams: the Mandala of the Vajra, or “ Diamond” World, which is the spiritual realm 
of the divine and indestructible knowledge of the Buddha, and the Mandala of the Garbha, 
World, which is the realm of dynamic matter (see the Introduction). In 


or “ Matrix” 
brief, the charts are an Esoteric Buddhist attempt at a concrete and graphic representa- 


tion of the cosmic system, as viewed in two complementary ways. 

Paintings of this nature, which purported to give visual form to intricate theological 
essential part of Esoteric Buddhist paraphernalia, and as that faith 
grams were produced in ever increasing quantities. The arrange- 
the Kojima-dera mandalas is slightly different from that 
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theories, were an 
spread in Japan, such dia 
ment of the various deities in 





6. The Mandialas’ of f the 7 Two Worlds i in ee Kojima- es Left Vajra ia Right, Garbha Mandala. 


in the Jingo-ji set, as well as from that seen in most later works of this sort. The skill 
with which the gold and silver paint has been applied to the cloth is really admirable, 
as is the draughtsmanship displayed in the individual icons. The technical handling of 
the charts, is, in fact, so expert that some critics consider them to have been made in 
T’ang China rather than in Japan. However, the softness of the ornamental arabesques 
and of the line in general suggests a Japanese origin. The question is a difficult one, 
but the present writer is inclined for a variety of reasons to regard this as a Japanese 


painting. 


Pl. 7 Image of the Deity Ishana (Isana) 


One of a set of images of the Twelve 
Guardian Deities. In colour on silk. 
160.9 x 136.3cem. Owner: Saidai-ji, Nara 
Prefecture. 


During the Heian Period, the Twelve 
Guardian Deities (Jini-ten) of whom this is 
One, were the object of frequent worship. 
Naturally, many images of them were made, 
and exemplars remain today in the Saidai-ji, 
the Kyoo Gokoku-ji (T6-ji), the Jingo-ji, the 
Raigo-ji, and several other temples. Among 
these, the set at the Saidai-ji seems to be 
the most archaic in both plan and execution. 
The colour has deteriorated badly on all 
twelve of the paintings, but the present one 
is in good enough condition to give us some 
notion of the original appearance. Ishana 





: : : : 7. Futen (Vayu), one of the Twelve Guardian 
(Isana) is a Buddhist version of Siva, the Deities. In the Saidai-ji. 
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Hindu king of the gods. Here he is portrayed with such weight that he seems almost 
to protrude from the painted surface. The portrait is on a large scale, the moulding 
being triple the ordinary width of silk mountings. Lines are of the “iron-wire ” type, 
and the colouring is gradated after the style known as ungen. While a good deal of the 
original pigment remains, there are many places that seem to have been restored. 

The twelve deities in the Saidai-ji are all seated on animals associated with them in 
mythology, and, in this respect, they represent from the formal standpoint an early stage 
of development. In the case of later representations of the same group of divinities, it 
was the practice to omit their animals and flank them each with a pair of attendants. 
Ultimately, even these were dropped, and the members of the group were presented 
separately, as lone standing figures. 


Pl. 8 Mural in the Five-storied Pagoda at the Daigo-ji (Detail) 


In colour on wood. 226.1 67.6 cm. 

The Five-storied Pagoda at the Daigo-ji, one of the chief monasteries of the Shingon 
Sect, was built by the Emperor Murakami (reigned 947-967). Construction on it was 
begun in Johyo 6 (936) and completed in Tenryaku 5 (951). The interior woodwork on 
the first floor, including the walls and the casing for the central column, is decorated 
with murals. On the walls there are paintings of various deities and of the eight pa- 
triarchs of the Shingon Sect, while on the four faces oy 
of the column casing there appear the Mandalas of 
the Two Worlds, the Diamond Mandala onthe east 
side, and the Matrix Mandala on the remaining 
three sides. The present plate is a section of one 
of the casing murals. Its delicate style well illus- 
trates the characteristics of Heian Buddhist painting. 
On a base of gofun, an underpainting was drawn 
with thin Chinese ink, and to this, colour was added. 
Shading was adroitly employed to give a strong 
three-dimensional impression. The vermilion con- 
tour lines show no variation in thickness. Decora- 
tive figures made of cut gold and gold foil have 
been attached to the painted surface. This is the 
earliest known use of cut gold ornamentation on 


Japanese murals. 


Pl. 9 Image of Fudo Myoo (Acalanatha ) 
(Detail ) 
In colour on silk. 164.8 x 95.7 cm. Owner: Myoo- 
in, Wakayama Prefecture. - 

This is the famous “Red Fudo ” of Mt. Koya. 
According to the tradition of the monastery in which 
it is preserved, Chisho Daishi, one of the greatest 
priests of the Tendai Sect, saw Fudo in a vision 
and later had the apparition drawn in blood from A’ Raton ab x Maus i the Pages 
his own head, the result being this image. Thanks at the Daigo-ji. 
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to this legend, the work is classed in a category of 
imaginative works known as “ vision pictures.” In 
the lower half of the painting there is a great boul- 
der, on which Fudo sits, one knee bent horizontally. 
In his right hand he holds a sword, around which 
is coiled a dragon, and in his left hand he holds a 
rope, both the sword and the rope being the usual 
symbols of the deity’s power. Together with Fudo 
we see his attendants Kongara (Kinkara) and Seitaka 
(Cetake). While there is nothing at all unusual about 
their presence, the placing of both of them on the 
same side of their master is extraordinary. Because 
of this odd arrangement and of certain unique features 
of the draughting, opinions vary concerning the date 
of this work. Some scholars hold it to be from the 
very first of the Heian Period, but others place it 
at the end of that period or even as late as the 
Kamakura Period. While the problem has yet to 
be defiaitively solved, we must at least remark that 
it is difficult to accept the theory according to which 
this is a late Kamakura copy. 

The work is a strong portrayal of an awesome 
deity, and the viewer cannot but be struck with its 
mysteriousness as well as with its imposing attitude. It indeed displays the dignity and 
weight appropriate to its fame. 





9. The “Red Fudd” in the Mydé-in. 


Pl. 10 Image of Fudo Myoo (Acalanatha) 


In colour on silk. 230.3148.7cm. Owner: Shoren-in, Kyoto. 

In coatrast to the “ Yellow Fudo” in the Mii-dera (Fig. 20) and the “ Red Fud6o”’ in 
the Myoo-in (Pl. 9), the present image is known as the “ Blue Fudo.” It is in triad form, 
the two attendants of the deity being placed to his right and left. The unusually vivid 
flames surrounding the god, as well as his half-closed eye, add awe to his majestic figure. 
The contrast between the blue of his body and the red of the fire is enjoyable, and the 
beauty of both his breast ornament and his clothing is a thing unique to Heian Buddhist 
art. The form of Fudo shown here accords with a theory of his appearance propounded 
by a Mt. Hiei monk named Annen, who lived around the end of the ninth ceatury. The 
oldest actual portrait in the style advocated by Annen is a draught made by the priest- 
painter Gencho %% of the Gango-ji, a contemporary of Annen. The “Blue Fudo” is 
so similar to this draught that some hold it to have been painted by Genchd. For a 
number of reasons, however, it is difficult to regard this work as old enough to have 
been produced by that artist, and the present author is inclined to place it instead in the 
second half of the Heian Period. 


Pl. 11 Image of Kujaku Myoo (Mahamayuri) 


In colour on silk. 148.7x98.8cm. Owner: The Hara Collection, Kanagawa Prefecture. 
The present painting represents the classic form of Heian pictorial icons. The 
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“Enlightened King” Kujaku (Mahamayuri) 
is shown full-face, the canvas being almost 
completely filled with the deity and the 
peacock on which he is seated. Customari- 
ly, divinities of the ‘“ Enlightened King” 
category are portrayed in fierce aspects, 
but Kujaku is an exception. He invariably 
appears as a benevolent and compassionate 
being, for, just as the peacock eats poi- 
sonous plants and noxious insects, Kujaku, 
whose name means “ peacock,” is thought 
to consume the passion, anger, and igno- 
rance that infect the human mind. He usual- 
ly has four arms, as in the present case, 
but there are instances in which he is 
shown with two or six. His cult was strong 
toward the end of the Heian Period and the 
beginning of the Kamakura Period, and this 
image is probably a product of that era. 
The lines of the deity’s body are in red, 
and those of his clothing in black Chinese 
ink. Within the coatours brilliant colour 
has been applied, and cut-gold ornamentation 





11. Kujaku Myoo. In the Hara Collection. 


has been dexterously added. The gold, which is mostly ia chains of circular figures or 
swastikas, gives a clear, brilliant, effect. Aside from being a fine specimen of late Fuji- 
wara Buddhist art, this work is one of the most outstanding paintings of its day. 


Pl. 12 Suiten(Varuna), the God of Water 


In colour on silk. 144.2x126.7cm. Owner: Kyoo Gokoku-ji (T0-ji), Kyoto. 





If the portraits of the Twelve Guardian Deities in the Saidai-ji be sols eae a work 
of the early Heian Period, those in the Kydd Gokoku-ji (T0-ji), of which this is One: may 
be taken as typical of the late Heian Period. According to an historical source, in Hee 
images of the twelve deities that had been enshrined in the temple burned, and the priest 
Kakunin made the present set from patterns that had been brought from China by Kobo 
Daishi. 

The animals on which the deities were seated in the Saidai-ji paintings have been 
omitted in the present ones, and, instead, attendants have been given a large part in the 
symmetric composition. The delicate lines, the splendid colouring, and the skilfully applied 
cut-gold decoration in this work bring out the aesthetic spirit of the late Heian Period to 


perfection. 


Pl. 13 Amida Welcoming the Faithful to Paradise (Detail) 


In colour on silk. Amida: 186.3x173.6cm. Kannon and Seishi: 185.4x146cm. Child: 
183.3 <55.2cm. Owner: Hokke-ji, Nara Prefecture. 





13. Amida Welcoming the Faithful to Paradise. In the Hokke-ji. 
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The present vaigo-zu (or “picture of Amida welcoming the faithful to paradise”) is 
exceedingly unusual in that the three component paintings are neither equal in width nor 
symmetrical. Actually, because of differences in style among them, it seems likely that 
the left and right panels of the triptych are replacements for lost originals. Be that as 
it may, each of the sections is an outstanding specimen of Heian Buddhist art. 

Each divinity in the painting is seated on a cloud, and lotus petals are falling round 
about, these two features being common in representations of the “greeting scene.” The 
image of Amida fills the central surface. His strong features are in the style of the 
early Heian Period, as seen in the portraits of the Twelve Guardian Deities at the Sai- 
dai-ji, but the lines and colouring in this case are somewhat more delicate than ia those 
paintings. This section of the work, therefore, appears to have been done toward the 
beginning of the late Heian Period, but in accordance with earlier stylistic canons. The 
attendants on left and right are shown from a side view and do not seem to have been 
originally intended as an accompaniment for this particular Amida. Moreover, from the 
technical standpoint, the brilliance of the colouring, the subtlety of the shading, and the 
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gracefulness of the cut-gold decoration in the side pieces make them seem far closer to 
the elegant Heian tradition than is the central image. All in all, the present work is an 
odd and rare presentation of the “greeting scene.” 


Pl. 14 Image of the Bodhisattva Fugen (Samantabhadra ) 


In colour on silk. 159.4x74.5cm. Owner: Tokyo National Museum. 

Fugen is thought by Buddhists to be the patron 

of the Lotus Sutra and its believers. Consequently, 
with the growth of the Tendai Sect, which regarded 
this sutra as its principal canonical text, his cult 
became widespread. By the late Heian Period a large 
number of images of him had been turned out, and 
several of them have come down to the present 
time. Among these, the one shown here is the most 
beautiful, and, indeed, it is considered one of the 
greatest masterpieces of Japanese Buddhist painting 
as a whole. Fugen sits on a white six-tusked ele- 
phant. With his eyes cast somewhat downward 
and his palms held together in a prayerful gesture, 
the deity creates a most restful atmosphere. His 
white body is tinted slightly pink, and his clothing, 
which drapes down over the lotus pedestal, is in 
brilliant vermilion and green. The artist’s sense of 
colouring favoured at once the gentle and the bright. 
In a way, the deity gives the impression of being 
an ordinary human woman, but at the same time 
there is an air of holiness about him. In effect, the 
artist, while painting a graceful ideal of woman- 
hood managed to permeate his work with religious 
feeling. The painting is through and through a 


product of the delicacy that characterized the late sae sine Gk Mouse Coeinsaabiaaiien): 
Heian Period. Tokyo National Museum. 





Pl. 15 Image of Sakyamuni Buddha. 


In colour on silk. 159.4 85.5 cm. Owner: Jingo-ji, Kyoto. 

This portrait of the historical Buddha is perhaps the most florid Buddhist painting of 
the Heian Period, and it is the only example from that age of a Buddha unaccompanied by 
attendants. In effect, it is little more than a beautifully adorned, but highly stylized, 
Buddha, from which the concept of the living Sakyamuni is almost 


form of an idealized 
illustrates the Heian Period decline of 


completely lacking. In this respect, the work 
religious paintings into merely decorative art objects. 

The body of the Buddha is bedecked with cut-gold ornamentation and is beautifully, 
a way as to make it clear that the artist consciously in- 
Unique beauty is attained here by the use of 
variety. The elaborate decoration seen 
ious and the following plates, is 


though faintly, shaded in such 
tended to give a three-dimensional effect. 
taut, thin, unvarying, lines of the “ iron-wire ” 
in this picture, as well as in the ones shown in the prev 
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a common feature of Heian Buddhist paintings. 


Pl. 16 Image of the Bodhisattva Kokuzo (Akasagarbha ) 


16. The Bodhisattva Kokizo. 
National Museum. 


Tokyo 


Pl. 17 Door Paintings in the Phoenix 
Hall (Detail) 
In colour on wood. From the north 
door. 374.5x138.6cm. In the Byddo-in, 
Kyoto. 

In 1052 the Chancellor Fujiwara Yori- 
michi (992-1074) converted his villa at Uji, 
a village near Kyoto, into a monastery, and 
there, in the following year, a great Hall 
of Amida was completed and consecrated. 
4 The dazzling splendour of this pavilion, now 
called the Phoenix Hall, remains today as 
a monument to the Heian nobility’s search 
to gain worldly happiness through faith in 
Buddhism. Thisis Yorimichi’s reproduction 
on earth of Amida’s paradise. As such, it 
embodies the aspirations of the contem- 
porary aristocracy. 

The walls and door-wings of the Phoe- 
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In colour on silk. 163.3x63cm. Owner: 
Tokyo National Museum. 

With the spread of Esoteric Buddhism 
in the Heian Period, the Bodhisattva Kokuzo 
(Akasagarbha), a guardian of compassion 
and wisdom, gained a iarge following. The 
present image is one of the most beautiful 
among the many inspired by faith in this 
gentle deity. With his tranquil figure and 
effeminate face, he stands alongside the 
Fugen shown above (PI. 14) as a glorification 
of the passive feminine beauty so cherished 
during the Heian times. He is draped with 
splendid and elaborate cut-gold ornaments, 
and the decorative patterns on his robe as 
well as the embellishments on his nimbus 
are made of strips of gold and silver. This 


almost wanton use of the precious metals 
tends to give the painting an element of 
crudeness, but the craftsmanship with which 
they..were handled is unsurpassed. This 
work is a striking example of the transfor- 
mation of Buddhist paintings into glittering 
ornaments. 
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Door Painting in the Phoenix Hall (Detail) 





we 


nix Hall are covered with murals depicting the nine levels of Amida’s western paradise. 
The painting as a whole may be thought of as a series of raigd-zu on a gigantic scale, 
and, while it is only one of a number of such works produced at the behest of great 
nobles, it is particularly significant as a precursor in style to the vaigod-zu of the early 
Kamakura Period. Moreover, inasmuch as the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are shown 
approaching from a vast natural setting, the murals can, in a sense, be considered as a 
tremendous landscape painting. In this respect, they are important as a revelation of at 
least one classic form of the Yamato-e landscape. The style in which the natural elements 
are depicted evidently had its roots in T’ang art. However, the softness and quietness 
that commonly resulted from japanicization of Chinese styles is everywhere visible. 

These wall paintings are usually attributed to Takuma Tamenari “Ceti, and Tame- 
nari indeed appears to have been active about the time they were made. There is another 
tradition according to which an artist named Hirotaka ‘Ai; had something to do with 
the execution of the paintings. 


Pl. 18 Amida and Twenty-five Bodhisattvas (Detail) 


In colour on silk. Triptych. Length: 210cm. Width: Centre, 210cm; left and right, 
150.1cm. each. Owner: Daien-in, Wakayama Prefecture. 

Faith in the western paradise of Amida Buddha dates from Nara times or earlier, 
but the spread of Amidism as a separate and powerful branch of Buddhism did not come 
about until after the priest Genshin (942-1017) had succeeded in putting across the idea 
that belief in Amida was the only road to. salvation. Thus, while there was a Nara 
Period representation of Amida’s Pure Land inthe Golden Hall of the Horyw-ji, very few 
works of this sort antedate the Heian Period, when separate temples first came to be de- 
dicated to Amida. We have already dealt with portrayals of Amida greeting the faithful 
that have been preserved in the Hokke-ji (Pl. 13) and the Phoenix Hall (Pl. 17). Both 
of these are duly famous, but, to a greater extent than they, the present work represents 
the culmination of the raigo-zu in the Heian manner, in which Amida is accompanied on 
his merciful mission by numerous Bodhisattvas. 

The present triptych is frequently attributed to Genshin himself, and, while there is 
little to substantiate the tradition, it must at least be observed that the vast and magni- 






1g. Amida and Twenty-five Bodhisattvas. In the Daien-in. 
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ficent structure of the work is well in accord with Genshin’s conception of Paradise. The 
central section shows Amida with his usual attendant Bodhisattvas, Kannon and Seishi 
(Avalokitesvara and Mahasthamaprapta), seated to the left and right before him. On the 
side panels, which are somewhat narrower than the central section, numerous Bodhisattvas, 
forming two large arcs, encircle the Buddha. Although the title of the work mentions 
“twenty-five Bodhisattvas,” there are in fact thirty-two. Dancing and playing on lutes and 
flutes, they appear to be approaching to welcome the viewer. In the distance beneath the 
cloud an undulating landscape can be seen, adding to the impression that the deities are 
slowly descending to earth. This picture of spiritual delight is nothing more or less than 
the Heian belief in salvation, given artistic form. The warm, beautiful uwngen colouring 
and the soft lines are classic features of Buddhist paintings of this age. 


Pl. 19 Portrait of the Priest Tz’i-en ( Detail ) 


In colour on silk. 145x127cm. Owner: Yakushi-ji, Nara Prefecture. 
The earliest Japanese efforts at portray- 


ing the famous Chinese Buddhist patriarchs 
were the last two from among the portraits 
of the seven Shingon patriarchs. The present 
work is a later example of the same type. 
That it is in the T’ang tradition of portraiture 
is evident both in its realistic approach and 
“in ‘the imposing size of the subject with 
respect to the available surface. 

Tz’u-én (called by the Japanese Jion 
Daishi) was a disciple of the celebrated 
Hstian-tsang, whose account of his travels 
in Central Asia and India has long been of 
especial interest to western historians. 
Hstian-tsang was the founder of the Chinese 
Fa-hsiang Sect of Buddhism, and Tz’u-én is 
also revered as a patriarch of this group. 
One of the first organized sects to be trans- 
ported to Javan, the Hoss, as it was called 
there, enjoyed tremendous prestige during the Nara Period. Naturally, in its many 
monasteries, the Chinese founding fathers were held in great respect, and offerings 
were made before their images. No doubt, many portraits of Tz’ti-én were produced for 





19. Portrait of Tz’a-én Ta-shih. In he Vakushi-f. 


services to commemorate his death, which were held annually in many temples, but the 
one shown here is the best, although it is closely rivalled by a standing portrait in the 
Kofuku-ji. The present work is most notable for the realistic draughtsmanship with 
which the priest’s figure and face have been portrayed. By the hands, which are clasped 
in a gesture characteristic of Tz’i-én, and by the thick flesh that hangs from his jaws, 
we are made to feel the essentially human nature of the majestic bonze. In the colour 
tones of his brown robe and kasaya, as well as in the fine, taut lines that envelope his 
body, we see an attempt to reproduce without alteration the T’ang-style portrait. Actually, 
however, more japanicization is evident here than in the portraits of the Shingon patri- 
archs, mentioned above, and one is consequently compelled to consider the present work 
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as having come from a later time than they. All in all, this seems to be a middle or 
late Heian attempt to reproduce an ancient form. 


PI. 20 Nirvana Scene (Detail ) 


In colour on silk. 267.5x271.2cm. Owner: Kongobu-ji, Wakayama Prefecture. 
“Nirvana,” as used here, refers 
simply to the death of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni. It is the practice 
among Buddhists to hold an annual 
service on February 15 to com- 
memorate this sad event, and dur- 
ing this ceremony a picture of the 
sort seen here is hung in a place 
of honour. Since these memorial 
services are carried on by all Japa- 
nese temples, a great number of 
paintings of this type have been 
preserved, but among them the 
one shown is the oldest. It is 
particularly valuable since, unlike 
most Buddhist paintings, it bears 
an inscription giving the exact 
date of its completion, which was 
the seventh day of the fourth month of Otoku 3 (1086). 

It is said that when Sakyamuni died all the Bodhisattvas and Arhats, as well as the 
animals around and about, writhed and wailed with grief, and in recent times their mourn- 
ing has often been depicted with rather exaggerated pathos. However, in this early 
example one can see no excess of emotion. Neither the Buddha’s mother Maya, seen at 
the top as she descends from the sky, nor the various followers, nor, for that matter, the 
single lion, who represents the animal kingdom, give outward signs of extreme agitation. 
To the contrary, they all appear to be suffering quietly and inwardly. The spirit that 
emerges from the painting is not one of frenzied wailing, but one of silent suffering. 
The portrayal of the Buddha, lying serenely at the centre of the scene and bathed in 
golden light, adds a sort of reverential beauty. 





20. Nirvana Scene. In the Kongobu-ji 


Pl. 21 The Buddha’s Emergence from His Golden Coffin (Detail ) 


In colour on silk. 159.7 228.8cm. Owner: Choho-ji, Kyoto. 

Works bearing the title of the present painting form one category of a iarge class 
of pictures dealing with the Buddha’s Nirvana. Also known as “pictures of the reborn 
Buddha preaching the Law,” they are based on a legend according to which Sakyamuni, 
having died, was so moved by the mourning of his mother, Maya, that he miraculously 
arose from his golden coffin and began again to expound his holy teachings. 

At the centre of the dramatic and majestic scene shown here, the Buddha rises 
serenely from the coffin, his whole body radiant with golden light. Maya, the Buddhas 
of the Past, the various Bodhisattvas, the Arhats, the kings, the ministers, the elephants, 
the lions—all the vast assembly of Sakyamuni’s followers tensely await his word. The 
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strength of line and the 
beautiful colouring of this 
painting, as well as its 
imposing size, give it an 
undisputed place among 
Heian Buddhist master- 
pieces. 


Pl. 22 One of the Six- 
teen Arhats 


In colour on silk. 96.3 
x 52.4 cm. Owner: 
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21. The Buddha’s Emergence from His Golden Coffin. In the Choého-ji. 





Museum. 


The sixteen portraits 
from among which the present plate is taken are famous as Yamato-e representations of 
the Arhats. Preserved for centuries in the Raigo-ji, they have only recently passed into 
the custody of the Tokyo National Museum. 

With the transmission of Zen Buddhism from China during the Kamakura Period, 
religious paintings in the style of the Sung Dynasty began to receive much attention 
from Japanese artists. Among the Sung works, portraits of the Sixteen Arhats constituted 
a prominent category, and many Japanese portrayals of this group or of members of it 
were produced in imitation of Chinese models. Most conspicuous among Kamakura paint- 
ings in this vein are two imaginative typesin which the holy men were presented in 
grotesque and stylized form, with great elongated heads or other distorted features. The 
Raigo-ji portraits, however, represent an earlier period and an older style: their brilliant 
colours and fine thin lines give them the stamp of the late Heian Period, while the faces 
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22. Three of the Sixteen Arhats. Tokyo National Museum. 
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of the subjects, far from being grotesque, are soft and pleasant. 

The worship of the Arhats dates from early times, and they appear singly among 
the Horyu-ji wall paintings, but the cult of the Sixteen Arhats as a group does not seem 
to have spread in Japan before the late Heian Period. The present representations are 
obviously modified versions of Chinese works, and, while it is impossible to be absolutely 
certain of their lineage, they appear to be based on T’ang modes. 


Pl. 23 Landscape Screen ( Detail ) 


One of six sections, in colour on silk. Each section 146.4x42.7cm. Owner: Kyoo 
Gokoku-ji (T0-ji,) Kyoto. 





23. Landscape Screen. In the Kydd Gokoku-ji. 


The present landscape screen, preserved in the Kyoo Gokoku-ji, is one of the temple 
decorations used during the performance of the baptism of ordination, a rite practised 
by Esoteric Buddhists. Additional paintings of the same nature, but of somewhat later 
date, are found in the Jingo-ji, the Kogobu-ji, the Daigo-ji, and certain other monasteries. 
However, in contrast to these, which are all Kamakura works, executed in pure Yamato-e 
style, the present screen is rather in the antiquated style of the “Chinese painting” 
(kara-e). It shows in the distance a seashore and in the foreground a hermit receiving 
a group of wealthy visitors before his humble thatched hut. The subject appears to be 
Chinese, but there is some divergence of opinion as to its true significance. 

As far as is known, the first use of screens of this sort in the Esoteric baptismal 
rite occurred in 1182 at the Ninna-ji. They have no doctrinal connection with the cere- 
mony, but it has become the custom in some temples to set them up whenever it is 
performed. Despite its superficial religious ties, therefore, the present work can, from 
the point of view of the art historian, be thought of as a purely secular landscape paint- 
ing. As such, it has a great deal of historical importance, since it demonstrates the early 
relationship between the Yamato-e and Chinese-style painting. It is very plain that at the 
time when this work was made, Chinese artistic tenets were in the process of being 


adapted to Japanese tastes. 


Pl. 24 Painting on a Sutra Scroll (Detail ) 


In colour on paper. 26.3cm. Owner: The Itsukushima Shrine, Hiroshima Prefecture. 


a 


There is preserved in the Itsukushima Shrine a collection of thirty-three scrolls that 
are supposed to have been donated in 1164 by the great Chancellor Taira Kiyomori 
(1118-1181) and his entire family. Of the thirty-three, twenty-eight are devoted to a 
copy of the Lotus Sutra, and each of four others contains a short sutra, while the re- 
maining one bears an autographic dedication by Kiyomori. Each of the scrolls is 
decorated differently, but they are all lovely. The paper is of the highest quality, while 
the bindings, handles, metal fittings, and boxes, all of which are lavishly adorned with 
precious materials, are the last word in elegance. At the beginning of each scroll there 
is a painting in Yamato-e style. Some of the pictures more or less faithfully illustrate 
the contents of the scrolls to which they are appended, while others show people paying 
ceremonial tribute to the Lotus Sutra, and still others consist of pattern-like birds and 
flowers that give symbolic form to the teachings of that scripture. The present work is 
of the second type. It shows a priest seated in his mountain hut and chanting the sutra. 

These scrolls are said to have been written by thirty-two members of the house of 
Taira, but modern research indicates that this story of their provenance is a fabrication. 
In the first place, only three signatures aside from Kiyomori’s appear, and those are of 
relatively minor members of the Taira Clan, namely Morikuni, Shigeyasu, and Morinobu. 
Furthermore, the signature of Kiyomori looks very much as though Shigeyasu had written 
it, and the sutra texts as a whole appear to have been draughted by two or three pro- 
fessional sutra-copyists, rather than by thirty-two individuals. There are, incidentally, 
cases in which the illustrations do not agree with the sense of the texts which they ac- 
company. All in all, it seems unlikely that“any of the Taira other than the three persons 
whose names are authentically signed had anything to do with the donation of the sutras. 

In 1164 a certain court lady, who was. the wife of Taira Moritoshi, but at the same 
time the mistress of Kiyomori, gave birth to the latter’s seventh son. At that time, for 
the benefit of this boy she made an offering to the Itsukushima Shrine, and it appears 
that these sutras were her contribution. In gratitude for the birth of her son, as well 
as in expatiation of her unfaithfulness, she seems to have undertaken to persuade the 
entire Taira Family to join in making the presentation. However, she evidently met 





24. Paintings on Sutra Scrolls. In the Itsukushima Shrine. 
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with the refusal of the clan as a whole and had to content herself with the support of 
her father-in-law, Morikuni, and his branch of the family. 


Pl. 25 Sutra and Painting on a Fan Face 


In colour on paper. Height: 25.2cm. Upper width: 49.1cm. Lower width: 19.1cm. 
Owner: Tokyo National Museum. 


The present plate shows a paper fan face, decorated with a Yamato-e, on which a 
section of the Lotus Sutra has been copied. There are similar fan-shaped papers in the 
Shi-tenno-ji in Osaka, the Saikyo-ji, the Hodryut-ji, the Masuda Collection, and the Kuhara 
Collection, but the specimens in the Tokyo National Museum, from among ‘which this 
plate is taken, best preserve the original form. The Museum’s text is composed of 
twenty-two sheets, all taken from the eighth and final section of the sutra. 

The pictures on the fans are genre paintings in no way related to the contents of 
the sutra. Many scenes are based upon the gentle life of the nobility, but there are 
others which depict the activities of the common people. These latter are of greater 
importance to us, since one can find in them the beginnings of the genre painting of 
the Edo Period. It is of great interest that some traces of what seems to be block-print 
outlines can be seen beneath the colouring on these pictures. It appears that individual 
figures were cut on separate blocks, which were then combined in various ways sO as 
to produce different scenes. The explanation for this early use of the wood-block print 
technique is simple enough. The Heian, nobles were given to making, or having made, 


innumerable copies of the scriptures, on the : théory that by so doing they could accumulate 
virtue. Furthermore, their elegant tastes required that even these sacred writings appear 
in elaborately decorated settings, and graceful under-paintings of the sort seen here 
met with their special favour. It is only natural that someone eventually thought of 
using the wood-block to facilitate production of the fancy copy paper required. Charac- 
teristically, the nobles saw to it that the printed lines, which, after all, imply a certain 


lack of industriousness, were camouflaged with thick colouring. 






25. Sutra and Painting on a Fan Face. Tokyo National Museum. 
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Some of the under-paintings on fan-face sutras are obviously inspired by such famous 
stories as the Tale of Genji and the Ise Monogatari, but others are purely non-literary 
genre paintings. The era during which these unusual pictures were produced has usually 
been fixed at the end of the Heian Period, but certain historical documents indicate that 
the sample held in the Shi-tennd-ji (see Fig. 37 in the Introduction) was made in 1188. 
Thus, it can be argued that the works date from the early Kamakura Period. 


Pl. 26 The History of Mt. Shigi (Detail) 


From the second of three paper scrolls in colour. 31.5x1274cm. Owner: Chogo Sonshi-ji, 


Nara Prefecture. 





26. The History of Mt-Shigi. In Chdgo Sonshi-ji. 


The three scrolls of the present work depict miraculous stories concerning a monk 
named Myoren and his elder sister, who ‘was a nun. My6oren lived in the Chogo Sonshi-ji, 
a monastery on Mt. Shigi, the principal deity of which was Bishamon-ten (Vaisravana). 
The first scroll in the series tells of Myoren’s having caused a rice granary to take flight 
by performing ceremonies before this god. The second deals with a tradition according 
to which the monk once cured the ailing Emperor Daigo (reigned 898-930) by appealing 
to the same deity. The final scroll recounts how Myoren’s sister set out to look for him 
and, after much travel, had the direction pointed out for her by the Great Buddha at 
Nara. Each of the scrolls has unique stylistic features, but they are all relatively light 
in colouring, the emphasis being on movement, brought out by use of articulate black 
lines. The expression of the work as a whole is in complete contrast to the quietness 
of the Tale of Genji scrolls. The artist has, by making full use of flowing ink lines, 
given an almost overpowering dynamism to the entire painting. This work is one of the 
high points of Japanese scroll-painting. In it the picture-scroll treatment of chronological 
development is seen at its best. According to tradition, the Archbishop Kakuyut 
(1053-1140) was the painter, but there is no proof for this attribution. In any event, 
the work was probably done by a first-rate artist of the late Heian Period. 

The scene shown, which is from the story about the faith-healing of the Emperor 
Daigo, shows a child attendant of Bishamon-ten flying down from heaven on a cloud. 
The attendant’s hair and clothing, as well as the lances he is carrying, trail behind him 
in the wind, and a wheel that symbolizes the Buddha’s power rolls before him. In the 
dynamic treatment of these elements can be seen the most important trait of the present 
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work—speed. 


Pl. 27 Caricature of Birds and Beasts (Detail ) 


First of four paper scrolls in black and white. 30.9x1148.4cm. Owner: Kozan-ji, Kyoto. 


The title of the present work is somewhat misleading, since it gives the impression 
that the subject matter is homogeneous. Actually, only the first two scrolls and part of 
the third are animal caricatures, the remaining portions being devoted to comic represen- 
tations of people. The first scroll consists of a series of scenes in which frogs, monkeys, 
and hares behave as humans, while the second is made up of lively pictures of horses, 
cows, falcons, chickens, and such-like. The third scroll is divided into two parts, the 
first being a comedy with human actors, and the other a caricature resembling the first 
scroll. Finally, the fourth scroll is composed primarily of a group of pictures that show 
human beings playing yabusame (a game in which the contestants shoot arrows at a 
target while riding horses), polo, go, backgammon, and other games. From the stylistic 
point of view, the first two scrolls are noteworthy for their vigorous, articulate lines, 
which mark them as the work of a late Heian master. By comparison, the lines of the 
two final scrolls seem relatively studied and restrained, and one is inclined to regard 
this portion of the work as a Kamakura addition. Be that as it may, however, the 
‘entire painting is a remarkable example of artistry in monochrome. 

Opinions differ as to the intended meaning of these scrolls. Some critics consider 
them to be a satire on human activities, while others regard them as a modified form 
of the rokudo-e, there being a good deal.to. be said for and against both views. As for 
the authorship, the entire painting has frequently been ascribed to the Archbishop 
Kakuyu, but while this eminent cleric may perhaps have draughted the first two scrolls, 
he could hardly have had anything to do with the others. It must be observed, however, 
that the artist, or one of the artists, was almost certainly a priest-painter, for much of 
the caricature is devoted to pictures with Buddhist connotations: foxes and hares are 
seen chanting sutras; a dignified frog simulates the Buddha; other animals parade about 
in priestly robes. The ability on the part of a priest-painter to make such effective use 





27. Caricature of Birds and Beasts. In the Kézan-ji. 
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of black-and-white lines must be the result of continual copying of monochrome models 
for Buddhist icons. 


Pl. 28 Picture-scroll of the Tale of Genji (Detail ) 


Three paper scrolls in colour. Detail from the section entitled Azuma-ya. 21.4 47.9 cm. 
Owner: Reimei-kai, Tokyo. 

Portions of this work are held in a number of collections. It is no longer in scroll 
form, but has been cut into sections, which are now mounted individually. One hesitates 
to say definitely how many scrolls the series originally comprised, but, to judge from 
the content of the existing sections, about ten must have been required to cover the 
fifty-four chapters of the Tale of Genji. The famous novel, written by Lady Murasaki 
during the early eleventh century, is not given in complete form; rather, from one to 
three excerpts from each chapter are present with accompanying illustrations, the quota- 
tions alternating with the paintings. The latter are “still pictures,’ which agree almost 
perfectly with the texts to which they are appended. It is evident that at the early 
stage in the development of picture-scrolls represented by the present work the pictorial 
parts were completely ancillary to the written portions. 

These scrolls have long been attributed to the painter Fujiwara Takayoshi i kEfE 
(active during the first half of the twelfth century) and the calligrapher Fujiwara Korefusa 
i FE (1030-1096), who was the originator of the Seson-ji school of calligraphy. Al- 
though the attribution is open to question, it is probably not a mistake to date the work 
at about the time of Takayoshi. As for the calligraphy, there are variant traditions 
according to which Fujiwara Masatsune fi #é# (1170-1221), the monk Jakuren #Gii (d. 
1202), and others had a hand in it. Actually, recent research has suggested that five 
different styles of writing are included, and it is possible that the paintings also represent 
the work of several men rather than of Takayoshi alone. 

The beautiful.colours and quiet lines of these paintings create an atmosphere of ex- 
travagant beauty that is quite in accord with the aesthetic outlook of the Heian patricians. 
The narrow slits for eyes and simple hooks for noses make the faces singularly expres- 
sionless, and somehow give the viewer a feeling of loneliness. Could it be that the 
“sadness of things” spoken of so often by Heian writers found its formative expression 
in the pristine beauty of these eyes and noses? In typical Yamato-e fashion, the roofs 
of the houses have been omitted so that the interiors, which fill most of the space, can 
be seen. The people as well as the furnishings in the rooms are proportionately larger 
than the buildings. The point from which the scene is viewed is in each case above 
and at an angle. Paintings which incorporate the features here outlined are known as 
tsukuri-e, (a term which signifies that colouring has been added to the contours). They 
represent a classic form of the Yamato-e. 

There is no trace here of the speed with which the events devolve in “ The History 
of Mt. Shigi,” the scrolls of which are, as we have seen, continuous paintings. To the 
contrary, each of the illustrations in the present work gives a still representation of a 
single scene or event. Herein we see a reflection of the romantic tastes of the Heian 
nobility, who appreciated the lonely and the colourful rather than the dynamic. 


Pl. 29 The Story of Tomo no Dainagon ( Detail ) 


First of three paper scrolls in colour. 31.5x925.1cm. Owner: The Sakai Collection, 


Tokyo. 


This work, which depicts an anecdote in the Tales from Uji (Uji Shui Monogatari), 
is the greatest masterpiece among Japanese scroll-paintings. The first of the three scrolls 
lacks the text of the story, but each of the other two has a short passage from the text 
followed by a long illustrative painting. Actually, the pictorial sections are in such detail 
that the written portions are hardly needed to follow the plot. 

The story is as follows. The Great Councillor (Dainagon) Tomo Yoshio, in order 
to ensnare his political rival, the Minister of the Left Minamoto Nobu, set fire to one 
of the Imperial Palace gates and deceitfully reported that Minamoto had committed the 
arson. However, it happened that the truth was discovered, and Tomo was banished for 
his crime. The first scroll, from which the present plate is taken, depicts the burning 
of the gate. The artist has devoted almost the entire surface to a forceful, though im- 
pressionistic, representation of that violence of the flames and the confused commotion 
of the onlookers. The tumult that accompanies a fire is very strongly brought out. The 
painter has successfully captured the frantic movement and emotion of the crowd, as it 
flees in bewilderment under a rain of sparks. Appropriately, the pace is fastest in the 
portions nearest the centre of the flame. All in all, the impressionistic, sketch-like, treat- 
ment of the bustling scene is arresting and penetrating. 

“The History of Mt. Shigi” has been cited as a classic example of dynamic expres- 
sion, but even greater movement is to be found in these scrolls. Nevertheless, in the 
present work the colouring on the human figures shows signs of having originally been 
quite thick, and the depiction of some of those inside the houses displays a voluptuousness 
reminiscent of the Tale of Genji scrolls and other tsukuri-e. Consequently, the style 
of this painting may be thought of as a synthesis of the dynamic linear treatment seen in 
“The History of Mt. Shigi,” and the quiet, colourful approach that characterizes the 
tsukuri-e. It is to be observed, however, that the accent in the present work is always on 
movement and speed. In this respect, it may be said to contain the budding characteristics 
of the Kamakura style, and, for this reason, it should probably be assigned to either 
the end of the Heian Period or the beginning of the Kamakura Period. 






29. The Story of Tomo no Dainagon (Detail). In the Sakai Collection. 
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The artist is traditionally said to have been Fujiwara Mitsunaga #&/0t, a first-rate 
painter of the twelfth century, also known for a work in sixty scrolls depicting the vari- 
ous popular ceremonies and festivities of the calendar year (Nenju Gyojt Emaki). This 
latter is no longer extant, but there is good documentary evidence for its having existed, 
and parts of a black-and-white copy of it have been preserved. 


Pl. 30 Image of Fudo Myoo (Acalanatha) 


By Shinkai. Black monochrome on paper. 91x515cm. Owner: Daigo-ji, Kyoto. 

During the transition from the Heian to the Kamakura Period, the study of black- 
and-white models for Esoteric Buddhist images was at its zenith. The patterns that had 
been brought from T’ang China by the pilgrim priests, as well as those that had been 
produced later in Japan, were avidly collected, and many new works in the same vein 
were produced. Activity along these lines was especially strong at the Daigo-ji and at 
the Kozan-ji. Today the former monastery holds many valuable monochromes draughted 
during the period in question, and the present portrait of Fudd Myoo by the painter-priest 
Shinkai fa#¥ (flourished around the Koan Era, 1278-1287) is one of the most important 
among them. It should be noted, however, that this work may very well have been the 
draught for an actual painting rather than merely a model. 

The artist Shinkai was the fourth son of Fujiwara Nobuzane, who is known as the 
painter of the “ Thirty-six Immortal Poets”? shown in Plate 38, and the younger brother 
of Fujiwara Tametsugu #/13#8, who was-also a celebrated painter. Shinkai took the 
tonsure at the Daigo-ji and was subsequently honoured with the high priestly rank of 
“Seal of the Law.” Two or three black-and-white under-paintings attributable to him 
remain in the monastery today, but we have no sample of a completed painting that can 
be considered to be his work. Be that as it may, the lines of the sketch shown here 
are so mature artistically that we are compelled to regard him as an important figure 
among the painter-priests of his age. The study that this class of artists devoted to the 
esoteric image patterns seems to have had a significant effect not only on religious paint- 
ings, but on secular works as well. It can easily be inferred that the technical basis 
for monochrome black Yamato-e, such as the “Caricature of Birds and Beasts ” (PL 27), 
is nothing other than the mastery of line that resulted from continued copying and im- 
itating of models prepared in accordance with religious dogma. 

Above the image of Fudd shown here there is an inscription signed by Shinkai and 
dated the ninth month of Koan 5 (1282). 


Pl. 31 Monju (Manjusri) Crossing the Sea 


In colour on silk. 143.3x107cm. Owner: Kodai-in, Kyoto. 

The Bodhisattvas Monju (Manjusri) and Fugen (Samantabhadra) are frequently 
pictured as attendants of Sakyamuni Buddha, but here Monju is shown as a separate 
object of worship. Riding on a lion, he holds in his hands a sutra scroll and a sharp 
sword, which symbolize his wisdom. As he floats over a vast sea he is accompanied by 
the attendant Zenzai Doji (Sudhana), the king Uden-6 (Udayana), and two sages, Hstian- 
tsang and Basu-sen (Vasu). The entire company rides on a white cloud, in a manner 
that calls to mind Kamakura representations of the Buddha Amida descending to greet 
the faithful. No doubt, the cloud device was one of the more fashionable styles of the age. 

The lingering modes of the Heian Period can be discerned in the drawing and 
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colouring of Monju, but the lines in the clothing of the attendants as well as those re- 
presenting the waves below the cloud clearly reveal the influence of Sung painting 
techniques, the absorption of which was an important feature of the new Kamakura style. 


Pl. 32 Amida and Twenty-five Bodhisattvas (Detail ) 


In colour on silk. 119.7x715cm. Owner: Kombu-in, Nara Prefecture. 

With the spread of faith in the saving power of the Buddha Amida, pictures ot him 
and his attendants welcoming the faithful to paradise came to be produced in great 
quantities. We have seen the usual Heian form of the vaigo-zu, as this type of work is 
called, in the representation of Amida and twenty-five Bodhisattvas preserved on Mt. 
Koya (Pl. 18). The present work, which dates from the period of transition between 
the Heian and Kamakura Periods, presents a number of interesting points of contrast with 
the earlier specimen. First, it will be noted that instead of being presented full-face, as in 
the Mt. Koya version, the beings are shown in half-profile. Doubtless the artist intended 
by this device to add movement to the scene. Second, whereas the earlier painting has 
a more or less symmetrical composition, the deities in the present work are arranged in 
a procession from upper left to lower right. This slantwise composition, which directs 
the motion toward the earth, is a reflection of the believer’s wish for immediate deliver- 
ance from the present world. 

The gradual increase in speed and activity in the vazgo-zu is a manifestation of the 
artistic spirit that prevailed during Kamakura times. In the present work, however, 
lingering elements of late Heian styles can be seen in the warm colouring, the sparse 
use of gold ornamentation, and the archaic’seated positions assumed by many of the 
attendants. Nevertheless, the beginnings of the Kamakura style are found here in the 
dancing figures of the Bodhisattvas and in the over-all feeling of movement. 


Pl. 33 Amida and Twenty-five Bodhisattvas (Detail) 


In colour on silk. 144.5x155.2cm. Owner: Chion-in, Kyoto. 

This painting, which is commonly spoken of as the “fast vaigo-zu,” illustrates how 
the rapid movement that characterizes Kamakura art in general manifested itself in 
Buddhist painting. Amida and his attendants stand on clouds which rapidly approach 
the earth. There (in the lower left) a believer awaits their arrival. The clouds stream 
in the wind, and even the steep mountain crags, covered with blossoming cherry trees, 
seem to add to the velocity with which the heavenly procession is descending. Dynamic 
expression can, indeed, be said to have been carried to the limit in this work. 

The bodies of Amida and his attendants have been decorated with gold colouring, 
apparently in an effort to add to the beauty of the salvation scene. 


Pl. 34 Illustrated Diary of Lady Murasaki (Detail) 
Paper scroll in colour. 22.5x533.3cm. Owner: The Hachisuka Collection, Shizuoka 
Prefecture. 

The present picture-scroll is made up of illustrated passages from the diary of Lady 
Murasaki, the authoress of the Tale of Genji. The scroll from which the cut was taken 
belongs to the Hachisuka Collection, but there are three other scrolls in the series, held 
by the Hisamatsu, Fujita, and Morikawa Collections, respectively. Altogether there are 
twenty-three excerpts from the diary and twenty-four illustrations. The pictures, all in 
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34. Illustrated Diary of Lady Murasaki. In the Hachisuka Collection. 


the colourful tsukuri-e style, belong to the same elegant tradition as the “ Scroll-painting 
of the Tale of Genji,’ and certain stylistic devices, such as the slit-like eyes, the hook 
noses, and the roofless houses, are employed in almost exactly the same manner as in 
the Genji scrolls. However, a close comparison of the two works shows the Diary to 
have been executed on the whole with more restraint and delicacy. The human figures 
are relatively smaller in relation to their surroundings, and, for that reason, the pictures 
seem more coherent. Furthermore, slight though it be, some attempt at realism can be 
observed in the expression of the faces. These points of contrast suggest that the present 
work was produced somewhat later than the Genji scrolls, probably during the early part 
of the Kamakura Period. 

The colours have taken on a somewhat purplish cast, but they seem to have originally 
been much brighter. According to tradition, the painting was done by Fujiwara Nobuzane 
WAH (1176-1265 ?) and the calligraphy by Fujiwara Yoshitsune i i# (1169-1206) ; 
however, there is no proof of the attribution. 

Like the “ Picture-scroll of the Tale of Genji,” this work is one of the most appealing 
of the tranquil paintings that depict the luxurious life of the ancient nobility. 


Pl. 35 Illustrated Pillow Book of Sei Shonagon (Detail) 


One paper scroll in black and white. 25.5x998.4 cm. Owner: The Asano Collection, 
Kanagawa Prefecture. 


The scroll from which the present plate is taken is a well-known work of the late 
Kamakura Period. It is composed of seven excerpts from Sei Shonagon’s celebrated 
Pillow Book (Makura no Soshi), with accompanying illustrations. Except for the lips of 
the human figures, which are painted in red, the pictures are pure black monochromes 
in the Yamato-e style. The hair and eyebrows of the people, as well as the decorative 
patterns on the furnishings in the rooms, were drawn with a rather dry brush to produce 
an effect of shading. Throughout the work, the lines are so delicate as to suggest fine 
silk threads, and the varying intensities of ink are in exquisite harmony. 

A taste for black-and-white painting is evident in the portraiture of the Kamakura 
Period, but we rarely find such thoroughgoing use of the monochrome technique as is 
seen in this scroll. The unmodulated lines, moreover, are without precedent in black-and- 
white pictures. Here we are in a different world from that of the “Caricature of Birds 
and Beasts” (Pl. 27) or that of the esoteric image patterns (Pl. 30). The spirit behind 
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35. Illustrated Pillow Book of Sei Shénagon. In the Asano Collection. 


os agli 


this work is the same aristocratic concept of beauty as that which inspired the richly 


coloured tsukuri-e of the Heian Period. 


From an early time, the delicacy and intricacy with which this painting was draughted 
led to the belief that the artist was a woman. The calligraphy, on the other hand, is 
thought to have been done by the Emperor Go-Kogon (reigned 1351-1371 in the northern 
court, which is not accepted as legitimate by Japanese chronologists). 


Pl. 36 Kobo Daishi as a Boy 


In colour on silk. 7739.4 cm. Owner: The Murayama Collection, Hyogo Prefecture. 
This portrait is based on a tradition concerning the great Buddhist patriarch Kukai, 


who is better known by the Japanese as Kobo Daishi. 
According to the story, as a child the priest had a 
dream in which he saw himself seated on an eight- 
petal lotus flower conversing with the Buddha. Here 
this boyhood vision is simply and realistically por- 
trayed. A lovely child kneels on a lotus blossom, 
his palms held together in a holy gesture. He is 
surrounded by a halo. His face has been drawn in 
unusual detail, great care having been taken to give 
life to his eyes, eyebrows, and lips. Similarly, the 
strands of his hair have been painstakingly delineated, 
and we are even able to see a tip of his ear. T asteful 
use of gold and silver paint adds to the beauty of 
the life-like colouring. 

It was a fashion at the end of the Heian Period 
and the beginning of the Kamakura Period to portray 
the Bodhisattvas Monju (Manjusri) and Fugen 
(Samantabhadra), as well as Prince Shotoku, as 
children paying devotion to the Buddha, and one is 
inclined to regard the present portrait as stemming 
from that practice. However, in this case, the date 
can hardly have been earlier than the middle years 
of the Kamakura Period, for the techniques employed | 
are typical of that epoch. It should be noted that 





36. Kobo Daishi as a Boy. In the 
Murayama Collection. 
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this work, unlike many Kamakura likenesses, appears to have been intended as an object 
of worship rather than as a mere portrait. The artist used the childlike form to emphasize 
the innate wisdom of the great priest whom he was portraying. 


Pl. 37 Portrait of Minamoto Yoritomo (Detail ) 


In colour on silk. 139.4x111.9 cm. Owner: Jingo-ji, Kyoto. 

There are preserved in the Jingo-ji, a monastery in Kyoto, four famous portraits that 
date from the beginning of the Kamakura Period. The subjects were Taira Shigemori, 
Fujiwara Mitsuyoshi, the priest Mongaku Shonin, and Minamoto Yoritomo, the last of 
whom is shown in the present plate. A history of the Jingo-ji, dated 1328, states that 
the portraits were by the “ Director of the Right Ward of the Capital,” Fujiwara Takanobu 
WME (1142-1205), and there is little reason to suppose that this attribution is erroneous. 
Takanobu is recorded to have been so re- 
nowned for his ability to draw facial likenesses 
that he was commissioned in 1173 to draw 
the faces for a set of door paintings, the other 
portions of which were painted by Fujiwara 
Mitsunaga, mentioned above as the reputed 
draughtsman of “The Story of Tomo no 
Dainagon.” Furthermore, Takanobu’s son, 
Nobuzane was celebrated for his “likenesses” 
(nise-e). It would therefore be only reason- 
able to suppose that Takanobu was quite 
competent to have produced even the present 
masterpiece, which represents one of the 
highest achievements of Japanese portraiture. 

As shown here, Yoritomo, clad in cere- 
monial cap and robe, is seated in a solemn 
pose. His facial features are delineated in 
penetrating detail. The artist obviously in- 
37. Portrait of Minamoto Yoritomo. In the Jingo-ji. tended to draw exactly what he saw—an 





actual human being—and he succeeded. Here we see the stylistic perfection of the memorial 
portrait; that is to say, the class of likenesses which were intended to preserve the 
living form of the subject, as opposed to those which purported to beatify high priests 
or immortalize historical personages. 


Pl. 38 Scroll-painting of the Thirty-six Immortal Poets (Ko Ogimi) 


In colour on paper. 35.8x59.7 cm. (One section). Owner: Yamato Bunka-kan, 
Osaka. 

In the time of the Emperor Ichijo (reigned 987-1011), the poet Fujiwara Kinto iit 
“Z{E (966-1041) compiled an anthology of poems by thirty-six men and women who ex- 
celled in vernacular poetry. (Translator’s note: The men of the Heian Court also wrote 
what they considered to be Chinese poetry, and, indeed, this was regarded as the more 
becoming medium of expression. Fortunately, ‘“ uneducated” women were free to write 
in their native tongue, and men frequently stooped to the same frivolity, so that a con- 
siderable body of truly poetic literature has come down to us from the period, along with 
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the dreary imitations of Chinese verse.) During the development of portraiture that took 
place around the end of the Heian Period and the beginning of the Kamakura Period, 
these thirty-six writers became so popular as subjects for painters that portraits of them 
came to be classed in a special category, called “ immortal-poet pictures” (kasen-e). This 
sketch of the poetess Ko Ogimi is from the earliest and best known work of this genre, 
a series of portraits in two scrolls said to have been done by Fujiwara Nobuzane #€)iifetf 
(1176-1265 ?). Both scrolls were for a long time the property of the Satake Family, but 
in 1919 they were cut up into individual pictures, and at present they are divided up 
among a number of collections. However, in contrast to other works of the same class, 
they are still known collectively as the ‘‘ Satake Text.” 

In the classic form of the “ immortal-poet painting,” as illustrated by the one from 
which this plate is taken, the name and court rank of the subject, together with a 
sample poem and a brief biography, appear to the right of the portrait. In the case of 
a feminine subject, such as the one at hand, the colouring is relatively rich, but, in the 
case of males, it is frequently 
quite faint and simple. In either 
instance, the quality of the paint- 
ings in the present series is 
exceedingly high. Their soft 
lines and tranquil expression 
reveal the true spirit of the 
Heian Yamato-e. 

As has been stated above, 
these portraits are reputed to 
have been made by Fujiwara 
Nobuzane. While there is no 
inscription on the scrolls, it is 
easy to acquiesce in this attribu- 
tion, for it is known that Nobu- 
zane was a renowned painter of 
“likenesses ” (nise-e), and these 
sketches are masterful examples 
of that form. The calligraphy 
in this work, although it does 
not directly concern us here, is 
thought to have been executed 


by Fujiwara Yoshitsune H&)/R Rie 38. Sakanoue-no-Korenori and Ko Ogimi. From the “ Scroll-painting 
(1169-1206) of the Thirty-six Immortal Poets.” Satake Text. 


Pl. 39 Scroll-painting of Attendant Cavalrymen (Detail ) 


In colour on paper. 28.8237 cm. Owner: The Ogura Collection, Tokyo. 

The present work is a series of portraits of nine cavalrymen with their horses. There 
is faint yellow colouring on the men’s bodies, and the saddle-straps are red, but otherwise 
the paintings are entirely in black ink. In the course of the gain in popularity of portraits 
during the Kamakura Period, there developed a taste for pictures of men on horseback, 
and the work at hand is one of a number that resulted from this fancy. The names of the 
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nine men shown are recorded above the portraits, and it appears that they were from 
different periods. The first three served as attendants during the Nimpyo and Eiryaku 
Eras—that is to say, during the middle decades of the twelfth century—while the other 
were in the court employ almost a century later. It is likely that the portraits also are 
from different dates. There is an inscription dated Hoji 1 (1247) on the first of the latter 
six paintings, and it states that the subject to whose portrait it is attached was an attendant 
of the abdicated emperor, who at the time happened to be Go-Saga. There is a stylistic 
difference between the first three sketches and the latter six. Specifically, in the former 
the horsemen wear a type of court hat known as eboshi, and their animals are unsaddled, 
while in the latter, the men wear crowns, and their horses are bedecked with various 
trappings. Furthermore, there is a calm air about the first three pictures, while the latter 
indicate a certain amount of activity. Moreover, it might be remarked that there is a 
certain amount of variation between the first four of the latter six portraits and the last 
two: the first four are shown as a group riding in two columns, and other two form a 
_ separate pair, riding in a different direction. As to techniques employed, the lines of the 
first three paintings show something of the 
quietness that characterized the mid-twelfth 
century, while those of the latter six display 
the dynamic spirit associated with the 
Kamakura Period, the first four to a greater 
degree than the last two. 
_ These drawings clearly have a memorial 
“significance, and the scroll appears to have 
~. been intended as a sort of genealogical record. 
“There are various theories concerning the 
date of the work, but it is generally thought 
to have been sometime during the Hoji Era 
(1247-1248). Some theories ascribe the 
paintings to Fujiwara Nobuzane #mst{ait 
(1176-1265 ?) or his son Tametsugu fsa (d. 
1266), but the attribution is uncertain. The 
<e Pi ee gt first three sketches may well have been 
39. From the “Scroll-painting of Attendant copied from some other scroll-painting. In 
Cavaleymnee: +te the Ogura Collection. any event, these scrolls certainly intended 
to record and commemorate a succession of cavalry attendants. 





Pl. 40 Portrait of Myoe Shonin (Detail) 


In colour on paper. 14658.8 cm. Owner: Kozan-ji, Kyoto. 

Myoe Shonin, the founder of the Kozan-ji, was a famous and influential bonze of the 
early Kamakura Period, who enjoyed the particular esteem of the ex-Emperor Go-Toba 
(abdicated 1198, but -lived until 1239). It is said that when Myéde first set up a hermitage 
in the locale that was to become the Kozan-ji, he selected a pine tree in a nearby grove 
to which he afterward habitually repaired for meditation. The present painting shows 
him sitting quietly in his tree, clearing his mind of troubling thoughts. The canvas is 
almost completely taken up by the surrounding forest, the priest’s likeness having been 
drawn relatively small and placed slightly below the centre. The device of presenting the 


tore) 


subject in his usual environment is uncommon in 
portraits of high priests, and, for that reason, this 
work must be regarded as a new form. We are led 
to suspect that the scroll-painting method of depicting 
environments played a part in the development of the 
composition seen here. 

Although this painting is in colour, the shades 
are light, and emphasis is primarily on line, so that 
the effect is much the same as that of a black mono- 
chrome. The artist seems to have been someone 
closely associated with Myoe, possibly his disciple 
Enichi-bo Jonin Hj (dates uncertain, but active 
around 1224), who is recorded to have been a painter. 
There is an inscription above the portrait which was 
ostensibly written by My6e himself, but it is not known 
whether the signature is genuine or not. 


Pl. 41 Portrait of Daito Kokushi 


In colour on silk. 115.7x57cm. Owner: Daitoku-ji, 
Kyoto. 

Daito Kokushi, or Shuhd Mydocho, as he is also 
called, was the founder of the Daitoku-ji, a. monastery 
in Kyoto. One of the most renowned priests of the 
later Kamakura Period, he was deeply respected by 
the Emperors Hanazono (reigned 1309-1318) and Go- 
Daigo (reigned 1319-1339). Like many other Zen 
masters, he was an accomplished calligrapher, and a RK 2 fF 
number of his autographs are preserved today. 40. Portrait of Myoe Shonin. 

The so-called “ chinsd,” or paintings of Zen priests In the Kozan-ji. 
done in the style current in China during the Sung Dynasty, became popular in Japan 
during the Kamakura and Muromachi Periods. Stylistically, these works stressed blunt 
individual portrayal of the subjects, and in order to achieve this, Japanese artists adopted 
the realistic line associated with Sung painting, ultimately incorporating it into the tradi- 
tional Yamato-e portrait. The synthetic style that resulted can be seen at its best in the 


present painting. 





Pl. 42 Handbook on Hungry Ghosts (Detail) 


One paper scroll in colour. 27.3x543.6cm. Owner: The Commission for the Protection 


of Cultural Properties. 
According to Buddhist lore, there are six migratory states of being (vokudd) in the 


world of desire: the hells, the world of hungry ghosts, that of beasts, that of evil spirits, 


that of man, and that of deities (that is to say, deva, a category of beings who are 
Bodhisattvas, and Arhats). After the spread of the 


Heian Period, there appeared numbers of paintings 


being, particularly the subhuman levels. These 
ghten 


superhuman, but below the Buddhas, 
Pure Land faith toward the end of the 


depicting the horrors of these planes of 
were no doubt produced at the behest of religious propagators In an attempt to fri 
gi 


into paradise those who could not be lured. One form of the “six-realm pictures” 
(rokudé-e), as such works are called, is represented by. the “Handbook on Hungry 
Ghosts,” from which the present plate is ‘taken. There are two extant versions of this 
painting, of which one, formerly in the Ségen-ji, is now in the custody of the Cultural 
Properties, and the other, formerly in the Kawamoto Commission for the Protection of 
Collection, is now in the Tokyo National Museum. 

A number of scriptures deal with the realm of the hungry ghosts, but the most detailed 
is the Shabo Nenjo-kyo (Sanskrit: Saddharma Smrty Upasthana Sutra, a treatise in 
seventy chapters describing the six realms), which gives thirty-six varieties of these 
miserable beings. Both existing picture-scrolls appear to be based on this text, but the 
Sdgen-ji version contains a few additional types described in other writings. The Kawamoto 
version gives a thoroughly horrible and melancholy impression of the anguish endured 
by the ghosts, but the Sogen-ji text, while oe describing their distress, suggests 
means of ultimate relief. 

Kamakura artists gloried in real- 
ism, and, like many self-styled real- 
ists of modern times, they had a 
penchant for depicting the impos- 
sibly dreadful as. though it were 
factual. One gets the impression 
that they derived a certain amount 
of satisfaction from revealing, as in 
the present work, the ultimate ruin 
that could result from human wick- 
edness. Indeed, the vigour and 
thoroughness with which these tor- 
mented ghosts are portrayed is al- 
most cruelly vivid. 

: oe The ‘section shown in the plate 

42. Handbook on Pesce Sica The Commission for is from the Sdgen-ji version. It 

the Protection of Cultural Properties. shows' poor people making a ritual 
offerte of food to the starving ghosts, while a group of the latter stand about vainly 
craving nourishment and drink. The artist’s device of placing. ‘the humans and the 
ghosts side by side in contrasting attitudes is most ironic. ~ ng 





Pl. 43 Handbook on Illnesses (Detail) 


One paper scroll in colour. 26.1 cm. Owner: The Sekido Collection, Aichi Prefecture. 
. This scroll consists of a series of comical, sarcastic, and ironic pictures that show 
people suffering from miscellaneous illnesses. In addition to the version in the Sekido 
Collection, which comprises fifteen individual scenes and has been preserved in scroll form, 
there are fragmentary sections in the Tokyo National Museum and other repositories. 
The part shown in this plate is from the seventh picture in the Sekido version. It shows 
a man whose discomfort is that all of his teeth are loose. The brush work is agile, and 
the over-all treatment is impressionistic. 
In the other sections of the scroll there appear a man who is slightly blind, another 
who is tormented by body lice, a woman whose breath is foul, and such-like. The 
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afflicted is in each case accompanied by 
two or three persons who view with appro- 
priate reaction the comedy or tragedy of 
his malady. The sketches are wholly with- 
out compassion. The painter suggests no 
remedy for the ailments, nor, indeed, does 
he seem to regard them with any more 
amiable sentiment than one of cynical 
amusement. His purpose was simply to 
give a vivid description, and herein he mani- 
fested the vigorous realism of the Kamakura 
Period. This was the age of the “ Handbook 
on Hells,” the “ Handbook on Hungry Ghosts” _ ae Yee 
(Pl. 42), and the other starkly grotesque 4. Handbook on Illnesses. In the Sekido Collection 
paintings suggested by the six Buddhist realms of migratory existence. The world of 
mankind too was one of these futile stages of being, and the diseases that beset men 
were but their punishment for evil actions in previous incarnations. The “ Handbook on 
Illnesses o as well as the callousness of its creator were firmly rooted in this concept. 






3 





Pl. 44. The History of Kitano Tenjin (Detail) 


Nine paper scrolls in colour. 51.8 x 809.9 cm. Owner: The Kitano Shrine, Kyoto. 

During the last of the ninth century, Sugawara Michizane (845-903), a scholar of 
relatively minor family background, rose to, one of the highest positions in the Kyoto 
government and gained the confidence and devotion of the reigning Emperor as well as 
of his abdicated father. Naturally, Michizane’s political ascent aroused the ire of the 
Fujiwara, and they eventually managed to force the Emperor to appoint him to an 
administrative post in Kyushu, which was in that day and age, tantamount to exile. 
Michizane died without being reinstated, but his death was followed by a number of 
calamities in the capital, which the superstitious court and citizenry of the times attributed 
to the malevolence of his spirit. In order to placate his ghost, the court restored his 
ranks and titles posthumously, eventually promoting him to the highest possible degree. 
Moreover, a shrine was raised to him in the Kitano District in Kyoto, and there he was 
of Temman Tenjin, or simply Tenjin, meaning “Heavenly 


worshiped under the nam? 
Deity.” During the Kamakura Period his cult spread far and wide, and there appeared 


a profuse number of artistic works purporting to narrate his life and the miracles per- 
formed by his spirit after his death. Today more than ten such picture-scrolls exist, 
among which the one at hand may be regarded as both the oldest and the most excellent. 
Since early times, the painting in this version has been ascribed to Fujiwara Nobuzane it 
{2#€ (1176-1265 ?) and the calligraphy to Fujiwara Yoshitsune HR (1169-1206), but the 
attributions are questionable. As to the date of the work, mention of the year Jokyu 1 
(1219) in the text has led to the belief that it was produced during the Jokyu Era (1219- 


1221). Ordinarily, accounts of Michizane consist of from three to six scrolls, but the 


version in question contains seven in colour and two that have remained incomplete in 


the black-and-white stage. 


The scrolls tell the story of Michizane’s life, as well as of his tribulations in the six 


realms of transmigration. The grand scale on which the work was planned and the skill 
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with which it was draughted 
make it one of the most 
outstanding among the many 
contemporary picture-scrolls 
dealing with religious legends. 
The sections on the various 
levels of migratory existence, 
which set these scrolls apart 
from others on the same subject, 
are forceful beyond description. 

The scene shown in the 
plate is the best-known portion 
of the painting. It shows 
Michizane in exile, gazing at 
a robe that had been bestowed 
on him by the Emperor and 
ruminating on his past glory. 
The autumn plants in the garden 
and the ferns on the eaves of 
the house lend a romantic touch 
to the dramatic scene. 





af 





44, The History of Kitano Tenjin. In the Kitano Shrine. 


Pl. 45 The History of Kegon (Detail) |. 


Six paper scrolls in colour. 21.7x15464cm. Owner: Kozan-ji, Kyoto. 

“The History of Kegon” is not, as.one might suppose from the title, the story of 
the spread of the Kegon Sect, but merely a biographical account of two Korean priests 
Gengyo 7ct# and Gisho #é#], who are considered to have founded a branch of that sect 
in their country. The titles and numbers of the scrolls do not agree in all cases with 
the content, but there are in fact six extant, three dealing with Gengyo and the other 
three, with Gisho. The work resembles in form the many illustrated biographies of 
Japanese high priests, but it is unique in that it is concerned with Korean bonzes. The 
Kegon Sect, which had flourished in the Nara Period, but had later suffered eclipse by 
the Exoteric schools, enjoyed a revival during the early Kamakura Period under the 
leadership of Myde Shonin (see Pl. 40). Simultaneously, renewed interest in this form 
of Buddhism was evident in both China and Korea, where there appeared a number of 
new books concerning its philosophy. The present scrolls indicate communication between 
Kegon followers in Japan and their counterparts in Korea. 

The paintings are in pure Yamato-e style, but they incorporate certain Sung techniques. 
‘Since the emphasis is on line, the colouring is on the whole faint ; however, it is unusual 
in that it consists largely of reds and yellows. In the scene shown here, a ship on 
which Gisho is travelling is being wafted across an angry sea by a dragon, who is in 
reality a benevolent deity transfigured. The artist’s treatment of the waves is delight- 
fully lively. 


Pl. 46 Illustrated Biography of the Priest Ippen (Detail) 


Twelve silk scrolls in colour. 38.2x807.8cm. Owner: Tokyo National Museum. 





46. Illustrated Biography of the Priest Ippen. Tokyo National Museum. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries a number of great religious leaders 
devoted themselves to the task of spreading the cult of Amida throughout Japan. One 
of the more important of these evangelists was Ippen (1239-1289), who founded what 
was to become a large offshoot of the Pure Land Sect. There are several sets of picture- 
scrolls that recount the life of Ippen, and, together with the various works dealing with 
the biography of his predecessor Honen, they are the most noteworthy of the many narra- 
tive scrolls based on the lives of Japanese Buddhist patriarchs. The best-known biographies 
of Ippen are a twelve-scroll work painted-in 1299 by a certain En’i and preserved in the 
Kangiko-ji, a twenty-scroll work dated 1307 and preserved in the Konren-ji, and a ten-scroll 
work dated 1313 and preserved in the Shink6-ji. The seventh scroll of the Kangiko-ji 
text, from which the present plate is taken is no longer housed in that temple, but in 
the Tokyo National Museum. The scroll originally bore four excerpts from Ippen’s 
biography together with corresponding illustrations, but three of the written passages 
have been lost. This plate shows part of the second illustration, in which Ippen is seen 
preaching at the Shaka Hall in Kyoto. 

In the table of contents to the twelfth scroll of the Kangiko-ji text there is an inscrip- 
tion according to which this work was completed on the twenty-third day of the eighth 
month in Shoan 1 (1299), the calligraphy having been executed by the priest Shokai, and 
the painting, by the priest En’i. Shokai is known to have been a disciple of Ippen, but 
En’i is unheard of save in this inscription. The date makes it clear that the scrolls were 
intended to commemorate the tenth anniversary of Ippen’s death. 

The entire painting is done on silk, rather than the customary paper. Since Ippen 
travelled from one end of Japan to the other, this pictorial account of his life constitutes 
a richly varied panorama of Japanese scenery. As such, it gives us valuable insight into 
Kamakura styles of landscape painting. The work asa whole demonstrates the freshness 
that was added to the traditional Yamato-e by the assimilation of Sung painting techniques. 


Pl. 47 The Story of the Latter Three Years’ Campaign (Detail) 


Three paper scrolls in colour. 45.5 x 1968.3 cm. Owner: The Commission for the Protec- 


tion of Cultural Properties. 
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47. The Story of the Latter Three Years’ Campaign. The Commission for the Protection of Cultural Properties. 


From 1089 to 1091, Minamoto Yoshiie, an ancestor of Yoritomo, carried on a sangui- 
nary punitive war on behalf of the court against a powerful rebel in northern Japan. 
This expedition is usually termed the “ Latter Three Years’ Campaign” to distinguish it 
from a somewhat earlier war of similar nature, which is known as the “ Former Nine 
Years’ Campaign.” Yoshiie, who finally succeeded in quelling the insurrection, is one of 
the most celebrated warriors in Japanese history and a model of the virtues that are 
thought becoming to that pugnacious class. It is said that during the campaign in question, 
he was about to lead his troops through the difficult approach to an enemy stronghold 
when he saw a flock of wild geese rise in confusion. He correctly inferred an ambush in 
time to save his troops. This story is depicted in the painting from which the present 
plate is taken. PEED ven 

“The Story of the Latter Three Years’ Campaign” now comprises only three scrolls, 
but it is clear that there were originally four, since the text as it now reads does not 
give the beginning of the narrative. Each of the scrolls is composed of a series of five 
written passages with accompanying illustrations. The pictures were painstakingly 
draughted on an unusually wide surface, but, though an effect of movement is given by 
simultaneous presentation of successive events, the action seems somewhat sluggish for 
a battle scene. Nevertheless, the execution of the lines is precise, and the paintings as 
a whole have a certain arresting air of the past. 

The preface to the story states that the scrolls were painted in 1347 by the Governor 
of Hida (Gifu Prefecture) Korehisa #e#<7HfA about whom nothing else is known. It can 
be inferred that the artist was a member of the Kose school. Perhaps he is in some 
way connected with the Governor of Kaga (Ishikawa) Korehisa ji#i%#{A who is reputed 
in the same year to have painted a scroll entitled “The History of the Oppo-ji.” 


Pl. 48 Miraculous Stories Concerning Kasuga Gongen (Detail) 
Twenty silk scrolls in colour. 41.5cm. Owner: The Japanese Imperial Family. 
Almost from the time of the introduction of Buddhism into Japan efforts were made 
to find a means of reconciling the imported religion with the native Shinto cult. As early 
as the Nara Period, the theory was advanced that the two faiths were in reality one, and 
that the myriad deities of Shinto were local manifestations (gongen) of Buddhist personages. 
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This syncretic belief was gradually accepted by Buddhists and Shintoists alike, and by 
the end of the Heian Period a compromise religion, usually known as “ Dual Shinto,” 
came into prominence. This development had important artistic consequences, for, whereas 
traditional Shinto had made no use of images or icons, Dual Shinto incorporated many 
of the aesthetic mediums associated with Buddhism. 

The present work is a case in point, for it recounts the miraculous deeds of the 
Deity of Kasuga Shrine in Nara, one of the most widely worshiped Shintd-Buddhist 
divinities. The twenty scrolls contain more than fifty stories, with ninety-three illustrations. 
Thanks to the size and scope of the work, as well as to the fine, painstaking, draughts- 
manship with which it was executed, it is one of the most outstanding of all Japanese 
scroll-paintings. The scrolls are all made of silk, instead of the usual paper, and they 
are, moreover, exceptionally wide. The myths that serve as subject matter are numerous 
and varied. We get a glimpse of all walks of life, from that of the Imperial Palace to 
that of the peasant hut. The backgrounds include the interiors and exteriors of houses, 
as well as a number of contrasting natural settings. All in all, this series of scrolls, 
which is in a style typical of the late Kamakura Period, may well be considered to 
represent the final maturity of the Japanese picture-scroll. 

Apparently, this work was dedicated by Saionji Kinhira Pulds¢2f%, and its text com- 
piled by the priest Kakuen ‘#IKl, who had it read and corrected by Jishin #{8, Hanken 
iis, and others. The calligraphy is said to have been done by a number of different 
hands: scrolls 1-5, 9-13, and 16 by the former regent Takatsukasa Mototada M@rjJ&e ; 
6-8 by the regent Fujiwara Fuyuhira #i47F; 14-15 and 19-20, by the Temporary Grand 
Councillor Fujiwara Fuyumoto #43; and 17-18 by the Bishop Ryodshin ff. The 
painter was Takashina Takakane i#M%,\a first-class artist of his day, who was head of 
the Imperial Painting Office (e-dokoro). The scrolls are dated the third month of Enkei 
2 (1309). 

Takakane’s brush work is circumspect, delicate, and rigorous. Its lack of freedom is 
perhaps due partly to his position as head of the Imperial Painting Office, but it may 
also be taken as simply a trend of the times. Be that as it may, his achievement not 
only represents a high point in the development of the Yamato-e style, but also reveals 
the classic form of the late Kamakura scroll-painting. 

The plate shows a scene before the Kasuga Shrine. It is taken from the first illus- 


tration in the first scroll. 





48. ! Miraculous Stories Concerning Kasuga Gongen. Owned by the Japanese Imperial Family. 
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Pl. 49 The Nachi Waterfall (Detail) 
In colour on silk. 159.4x57.9 cm. Owner: The Nezu Museum of Art, Tokyo. 


49. The Nachi Waterfall. 
Nezu Museum of Art. 





With the spread of Dual Shinto, spoken of in 
the note on the previous plate, the innumerable 
nature deities of the indigenous cult came to be 
thought of as manifestations of the great Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas. As a consequence, natural set- 
tings, which had hitherto been considered vaguely 
sacred by virtue of their association with local deities, 
took on a deeper religious meaning and came to be 
regarded as fit subjects for Buddhist paintings. Such 
pictures are technically spoken of today as “ sutjaku- 
ga” (an abbreviation of honji-suijaku, which signifies 
the theory that the Shinto gods are manifestations 
of the Buddhas, plus ga, “ painting.” ). 

During the late Heian and early Kamakura 
Periods, the Three Mountains at Kumano (Kumano 
Sanzan) in the Province of Kii (modern Wakayama 
and Mie Prefectures) became the centre of a Dual 
Shintd cult that included the Imperial Family and 
the common people alike. There appeared countless 
paintings of the shrines, deities, and holy places in 
that jocale, and these pictures were thought of as 
mandalas. The present painting of the Nachi Water- 
fall, which is at Kumano, is a striking example. 

The picture shows the narrow falls stretching 
down from a mountain top like a great white cloth. 
Near the bottom, where the cascading water dashes 
against the rocks, stands an ancient cryptomeria 
tree, underneath which is a small building. The 
quiet, mysterious, shade of the tree is the sacred 
area, and the building is a shrine. The sun disc 
above the mountains hints at a mystic union of the 
Buddha Vairocana (‘‘ The Great Sun of Truth”) and 
the spirit of the waterfall. Thus, the significance of 


the work is religious, and its background is Esoteric Buddhism. However, spiritual con- 


notations aside, the painting is invaluable as the only pure landscape in the Yamato-e 


style that antedates the mediaeval era. Here we see the Japanese artistic concept of 
scenery liberated from the confines of the picture-scroll. Below the waterfall there are 
two small memorial topes which are known to have been erected in 1281, on the occasion 
of a pilgrimage by the abdicated Emperor Kameyama to the shrines. It is supposed that 
the painting was made sometime shortly after that date. 


Pl. 50. The Poetry Contest at the Tohoku-in (Detail) 
One paper scroll in light tints. 29.1544.5cm. Owner: Tokyo National Museum. 
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During the Kamakura Period, it became a great fashion to hold meetings in which 
the participants matched their talents in the composition of extemporaneous poems. Such 
contests furnished the subject for a number of pictorial works, of which the present 
painting is an example. This scroll differs from other pictures in the same class in that 
the poetasters portrayed were members of the working class rather than of the aristocracy, 
as was the usual case. The appearance of people from the lowest orders of society as 
principal subjects in a work of art is particularly interesting, since it represents the origin 
of a type of genre painting that came into vogue during the Momoyama and Edo Periods; 
that is, the “ workman picture,” or shokunin-zukushi-e, as it is called in Japanese. Ac- 
cording to the text of this scroll, on the thirteenth day of the ninth month in Kempo 2 
(1214), a group of labourers and craftsmen gathered in the Tohoku-in (a temple in Kyoto) 
and listened to the priest’s sermon, after the conclusion of which they held a poetry 
contest, taking as their topic “the moon and love.” The contenders divided into right- 
hand and left-hand groups, the former including a doctor, a blacksmith, a sword-polisher, 
a sorceress, and a fisherman, and the latter including an astrologer, a carpenter, a founder, 
a gambler, and a merchant. A priest served as the judge. All of these are portrayed in 
this scroll with very free ink lines, the only colouring being a slight tint added to the 
bodies. One feels that the artist approached his subjects with a rather light-hearted spirit, 
since they were mere plebeians rather than gentle-bred patricians. His care-free attitude 
is visible in the buoyant lines and forms he chose to employ, and it sets his work apart 
from the typical picture-scrolls dealing with the elegant poetry contests of the rich. 

The plate shows the wizened old sorceress, drawn in an impressionistic manner, with 


unhampered, flowing, lines. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


1) The present book was originally intended for Japanese readers, and, in translat- 
ing it, I have frequently thought it advisable, upon consultation with the author, to make 
revisions in the interest of English-speaking readers. In particular, I have augmented 
many historical references that seemed to presuppose greater knowledge of Japan than 
one might reasonably expect from a western public. On the other hand, I have omitted 
certain unessential details, ‘clarification of which would have required long digressions. 
In all cases, I have tried to remain faithful to the author’s spirit and to his line of reason- 
ing. 

2) Until 1871, the Japanese employed the lunar calendar developed in China. In 
this, the first of the year occurred usually during February or March of the Julian or 
Gregorian calendars. The resulting discrepancy has been ignored in the present volume ; 
that is to say, whereas the first year of the Taiho Era should properly be written 701/2, 
it has, for the sake of convenience, been given simply as 701. The months and days 
mentioned, however, are those of the lunar calendar. 

3) Names of Japanese who lived prior to the Meiji Period, that is, before 1868, 
have been given in the Japanese manner, with the surname first. In the case of modern 
names, the given name is written first. 

4) The names of historical localities are followed in parentheses by those of the 
present-day prefectures in which they are situated. 

5) Except in the case of a few words that are common to Buddhism as a whole, 
I have given Buddhist terms in their Japanese forms, followed in parentheses by the 
equivalent Sanskrit. The Sanskrit is in general based on Soothill and Hodous, A Dictio- 
nary of Chinese Buddhist Terms (London,-1937). Unfortunately, however, the exigencies 
of printing have not allowed for the inclusion of the proper diacritical marks, and the 
Sankrit transcriptions are to that extent inaccurate. 

Charles S. Terry 
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GLOSSARY 


(Note: Every effort was made to explain unfamiliar terms in the text as they occurred. 
The following list includes, therefore, only a number of recurrent words and certain 
others for which adequate definition could not be interpellated without interrupting the 
author’s argument. In general, the Japanese for Buddhist terms has been listed and 
the Sanskrit equivalent given immediately afterward; however, in the case of certain 
relatively well-known terms, such as “Buddha,” the opposite is true. The reader will 
find that the Glossary of Volume III gives fuller information on most of the Buddhist 
terms. The translator is entirely responsible for the contents of the list appearing below.) 


AIZEN MYOO-——A deity of fierce aspect, who is believed to destroy passion and greed. 
He ordinarily has three eyes and six arms, and his body is usually coloured red. 
AMIDA-——Sanskrit: Amitabha. One of the idealized “wisdom” BUDDHAS, whose 
paradise, or “Pure Land,” lies in the west. He is the chief object of worship of the 
Jodo (Pure Land) Sect of Buddhism and its many offshoots. In general, his believers 
hold that he will transport to his western land of bliss all those who invoke his 
name in good faith. The cult of AMIDA was particularly strong during the late 
Heian and subsequent periods. It is today one of the most typical forms of Japanese 
Buddhism. From a theological point of view, its cardinal feature is the belief in sal- 

vation by faith in the Buddha rather than by personal effort. See BUDDHA. 

ARHAT——Japanese: Rakan, or Arakan. A person who has attained enlightenment, or 
perfect knowledge, through his own good works. Special groups of sixteen and five 
hundred ARHATS came to enjoy widespread adoration in China during the Sung 
Dynasty and in Japan shortly thereafter. 

ASHURA——Sanskrit: Asura. A demon of Indian mythology, incorporated into Bud- 
dhism first as the chief of the evil deities opposed to that faith, and later as a pro- 
tector of it. 

ASHUKU——Sanskrit: Aksobhya. One of the idealized “ wisdom” BUDDHAS, whose 
paradise lies in the east. See BUDDHA. 

BODHISATTVA——Japanese: Bosatsu. A being who has gone through all the trans- 
migratory stages preparatory to becoming a BUDDHA, but who is foregoing Bud- 
dhahood in order to remain in the world and help lead others to that ideal. BOD- 
HISATTVAS are usually portrayed in a benevolent aspect. Their appearance in 
general is said to be based on that of Gautama Siddartha prior to his becoming 
SAKYAMUNI BUDDHA. They are presented either separately or as attendants to 
Buddhas. 

BUDDHA——Japanese: Butsu. “ Enlightened.” One who has attained perfect knowledge, 
or enlightenment; in particular, the historical BUDDHA, SAKYAMUNI, who was 
the founder of the Buddhist faith. As Buddhist cosmology developed, the concept 
of BUDDHA was greatly elaborated, and the Buddhist pantheon came to include 
many idealized BUDDHAS. Of especial importance in Japan are a group of five 
infinite “ wisdom” BUDDHAS revered by the Esoteric Buddhists. There are various 
names for these, but one of the most common groupings includes DAINICHI (VAIRO- 
CANA), ASHUKU, HOSHO, AMIDA, and Fuku Joju. Of these, DAINICHI is the 
central, universal BUDDHA, and the others are emanations from him and embodiments 
of his attributes. The iconographic form of BUDDHAS is supposed to be based 
on the appearance of SAKYAMUNI after his enlightenment. 

DAINICHI——Sanskrit : VAIROCANA. The “great sun” of wisdom, whose light per- 
meates the universe. DAINICHI is the idealized, universal, BUDDHA, the essential 
embodiment of wisdom, truth, enlightenment. He is the central all-encompassing figure 
of the Esoteric Buddhist cosmos. All else emanates from him. 

EMAKIMONO——“ Scroll-painting,” or “ picture-scroll.” A horizontal scroll with pictures, 
usually of a narrative nature, to be viewed in succession from right to leit. Japanese 
scroll-paintings are usually around a foot high and from ten to fifty feet long. 
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EMMA——Sanskrit: Yama. A king of hell, charged with judging the dead. Although 
he is of Indian origin and is considered to be a manifestation of JIZO (Ksitagarbha), 
as found in Japanese art, he is a product of the mixture of Buddhist and Taoist lore 
in China. He usually has a stern aspect and wears Chinese clothing. 

FUDO MYOO-—Sanskrit: Acalanatha, or Aryacalanatha. The principal of the Five 
Enlightened Kings (MYOO), who are especially revered by the Esoteric Buddhists of 
Japan as protectors of the faith. A manifestation of DAINICHI (VAIROCANA) and 
a powerful conqueror of evil, FUDO is shown in many frightening aspects. He is 
ordinarily identifiable by the sword held in his right hand and the rope in his left. 

FUGEN——Sanskrit: Samantabhadra. A BODHISATTVA whose outstanding attribute 
is compassion. He is depicted in various ways, commonly in a handsome or beautiful 
aspect, either attending SAKYAMUNI or alone. In the latter instance, he customarily 
rides on a white elephant. The guardian of the Lotus Sutra, he enjoys the special 
adoration of the TENDAI Sect, which regards that scripture as the supreme canon. 

GOFUN——A white powder of calcium carbonate obtained by heating shells, commonly 
those of clams, and either used as a white pigment or mixed with other colours. It 
often serves as a priming for colouring. 

HONJI-SUIJAKU——The name of a theory according to which the Shinto deities are in 
reality manifestations of Buddhist beings. This is the theological basis for a syncretism 
of Buddhism and Shinto, known as Dual Shinto, which was first propounded during 
the Nara Period, and which toward the end of the Heian Period came to command 
a great following. The development of Dual Shintd provided the background for the 
adoption of Shintd subjects by Buddhist artists. Thus, there appeared paintings in 
which Shinto deities or the locales over which they presided were the centre of at- 
tention. These are called SUIJAKU:GA. See the explanations to Plates 48 and 49. 

HOSHO——Sanskrit: Ratnasambhava!.One of the five “wisdom” BUDDHAS. See 
BUDDHA. 

ISHANA——Sanskrit: Isana. One of the TWELVE GUARDIAN DEITIES, The Bud- 
dhist adaptation of the Hindu deity Siva. 

IWA-ENOGU——“ Mineral pigment.” Ultramarine, verdigris, cinnabar, minium, red ochre, 
GOFUN, and other pigments insoluble in water are employed by Japanese painters 
for thick colouring, although their use is not so frequent as that of water colours. 
They are applied with a gluey solution. 

JATAKA——Japanese: Honjo-tan. Any of a large number of stories dealing with SA- 
KYAMUNI in his various incarnations. 

JIZO——Sanskrit: Ksitagarbha. During the interval between the Nirvana of SAKYA- 
MUNI and the arrival of the “ Messiah” BUDDHA MIROKU (Maitreya), the BOD- 
HISATTVA JIZO is supposed to be constantly working for the salvation of sentient 
beings. He is regarded as the saviour of the dead, as well as the granter of long 

_ life. He is ordinarily shown as a priest, with shaven head. : 

JUNI-TEN——“ TWELVE GUARDIAN DEITIES.” A group of twelve non-Buddhist 
heavenly beings who were incorporated into Buddhism as protective gods. They are 
ordinarily shown either as commoners or warriors. They include Indra, ISHANA 
(Isana), SUITEN (Varuna), and the God of Wind, who are all mentioned in this 
volume. 

KANNON——Sanskrit: Avalokitesvara. A BODHISATTVA whose name signifies that 
he is attentive to the cries of the world—a god of mercy. In China and Japan, 
KANNON is thought of as female. The BODHISATTVA is represented either alone 
or as one of the attendants of AMIDA. Alone, he may assume any of a number 
of common forms. The cult of KANNON is extremely widespread in Japan. 

KARA-E———“ Chinese painting.” A class of Japanese paintings modelled on Chinese 
works of the T’ang Dynasty, both in style and subject matter. The term stands in 
contrast to the uniquely Japanese YAMATO-E. In later periods KARA-E sometimes 
refers to paintings imported from Sung or Ytian China. 
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KASAYA——Japanese: Kesa. A type of priest’s robe. 
ee for a Buddhist sect based on the Kegon-kyo (Sanskrit: Ava- 
» bu probably first organized in China, where it is called “ Hua-yen.” 
Its philosophy, which has been very influential in the development of Far Eastern 
thought, has been described as a system of positive relativism. Monks of the KEGON 
Sect were very powerful in Japan during the Nara Period, and the great central 
monastery built in that age, the Todai-ji, adhered to it, as it does today. 

KICHIJO-TEN——Sanskrit : Mahasri. A goddess of fortune. In Japan she is usually 
depicted as a beautiful lady in full ceremonial dress, holding a sacred gem (or a lotus 
flower) in her left hand. 

KOKUSHI——“ National Teacher.” An honorific title bestowed by the court on certain 
great priests. E.g., Daito KOKUSHI, Plate 41. 

KOKUZO——Sanskrit: Akasagarbha. A BODHISATTVA of wisdom and compassion. 
He is the custodian of infinite treasures which he doles out to meet the present and 
future needs of the world. 

KUJAKU MYOO——Sanskrit: Mahamayuri. “The Enlightened Peacock King,” so called 
since, as the peacock devours poisonous grasses, he consumes the ignorance and 
passion that poison the soul. He is usually shown in a benevolent aspect, seated on 
a great peacock. 

MANDALA——Japanese: Mandara. “A circle, a sacred place.” This word refers general- 
ly to the location of a Buddha or other sacred being. In its artistic sense, it means 
a geometrical diagram or chart purporting to give visual form to cosmological con- 
ceptions. It is one of the essential accoutrements of Esoteric and Tantric Buddhism, 
its basic forms being the Vajradhatu MANDALA (Japanese: Kongo-kai Mandara) 
and the Garbhadhatu MANDALA (Japanese: Taizo-kai Mandara); that is to say, 
the MANDALAS of the “ Diamond World” and the “Matrix World,” respectively. 
Broadly stated, the Diamond World is'the realm of the spirit, and the Matrix World 
that of the material universe. The two concepts are thought by Esoteric Buddhists 
to be inseparable and complementary. Hence, the central figure of both MANDALAS 
is the infinite BUDDHA, DAINICHI ( VAIROCANA). In each case he is surrounded by 
hundreds of regularly arranged deities who represent his various cosmic attributes. 
Aside from these fundamental forms, there are MANDALAS which represent the 
realms of innumerable lesser beings. All of these are draughted strictly in accordance 
with canon. They are employed in all Esoteric Buddhist services to symbolize the 
presence of the deity invoked. In Japan, after the rise of Dual Shinto, in accordance 
with which Shinto nature deities were identified with Buddhist personages, the loca- 
lities in which these deities resided were taken up as subjects by Buddhist painters. 
The paintings that resulted, though from all appearances no different from ordinary 
landscapes, were regarded as MANDALAS. They are now called SUIJAKU-GA. 

MIMYOSHO-——-A BUDDHA mentioned in the Sutra on Golden Light (Suvarnaprabhasa 
Sutra). His Sankrit name is uncertain, but he is thought by some to be identical 
with Divyadundubhimeghanirghosa, a BUDDHA “whose voice is as the thunder of 
heaven.” 

MITSUDA-SO——From Persian mirdasang. Lead oxide. It is used to produce a type of 
oil paint, paintings executed with which are called “ Mitsuda-e.” Such works have 
been common in China since the T’ang Dynasty, and they gained a measure of 
popularity in Japan during the Muromachi and early Edo Periods. 

MIROKU——Sanskrit: Maitreya. A BODHISATTVA who is destined to be the next 
BUDDHA, and who is therefore frequently spoken of as a BUDDHA. 

MIZU-ENOGU-——Water colours. 

MONJU-——Sanskrit : Manjusri. A BODHISATTVA who acts as the guardian of wisdom. 
Frequently he is shown as an attendant of SAKYAMUNI, along with FUGEN (Sa- 


mantabhadra). He also appears alone, in which case he often rides a lion, sym- 


bolic of his majesty. 
MYOO——“ Enligtened Kings.” A class of demigods of wrathful aspect who guard the 
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Buddhist faith. They are particularly revered by the Esoteric Buddhists. Especially 
important is a group of five of them centred around Fudo, and known as the “Five 
Enlightened Kings.” 

NEZAME MONOGATARI——Properly, Yowa no NEZAME MONOGATARI. A novel 
from the latter part of the Heian Period. It is one of the lesser imitations of the 


Tale of Genji. 





NI-GAO “ Facial likeness.” See NISE-E. 

NIO—— “ Benevolent King.” A pair of fierce demigods, who frequently flank the entrance 
to a monastery to protect it from evil. 

NISE-E--—“ Likeness.” A portrait of impressionistic style popular during the Kamakura 


Period and after. NI-GAO is the term for facial likenesses in the same style. See 
Plate 38. 

RAIGO-ZU-—“ Greeting scene.” A type of picture in which the BUDDHA AMIDA is 
shown descending from his Pure Land to greet the believer. See AMIDA; also 
Plates 13, 18, 32, and 33. 

ROKUDO-E “Picture of the Six Realms.” ROKUDO, or literally “six paths” is the 
term used by Japanese Buddhists for the six realms in which sentient beings can 
transmigrate. They include the hells, the realm of hungry ghosts, that of beasts, 
that of demons, that of men, and that of deities. Representations of these worlds 
are called ROKUDO-E. 

SAGOROMO MONOGATARIWM~—A mid-Heian novel in the style of the Tale of Genji. 

SAKYAMUNI—— Japanese: Shakamuni. ‘“ The Sage of the Sakya Tribe.” The founder 
of Buddhism, by name Gautama Siddhartha. He is the only historical person among 
the many BUDDHAS and BODHISATTVAS, all others being apotheoses of Buddhist 
ideals. According to tradition, he was born, after many previous incarnations described 
in the JATAKAS, to Suddhodana, the King of Kapilavastu in Central India, and Maya, 
his immaculate wife, on the eighth day of the fourth month (or second month) of some 
year during the sixth or fifth century, B.C. At the age of twenty-nine, he abandoned his 
home in search of truth ; after six years of self-discipline, he attained perfect enlightenment 
and thereupon set out to teach others. His mission having lasted forty-five years, 
he died, or as Buddhists put it, entered perfect Nirvana. Shortly afterward, in res- 
ponse to the cries of his mother, his disciples, and the other sentient beings, he 
arose from his coffin and gave a last sermon. All of these events of his life are 
frequently depicted in Japanese art. 

SEISHI-——-Sanskrit: Mahasthamaprapta. A BODHISATTVA of wisdom, usually seen as 
an attendant of AMIDA, along with KANNON. 

SHINGON——Japanese name for a sect related to the Tantric Buddhism of Central Asia. 
Its believers hold that by making their thoughts, actions, and words identical with 
those of the BUDDHA, they can in fact become identical with him. Thus, in ritual, 
the priest and believers attempt to reproduce the gesture, the idea, and the “true 
word” (SHINGON) of the deity invoked, the “true word ” signifying the sound that 
represents the essence of the deity’s nature. Most of the important rituals are secret ; 
hence the name “Esoteric Buddhism,” which is applied to this form of religion. 

SHI-TENNO——Sanskrit: Caturmaharaja. “Four Heavenly Kings.” Four powerful 
devas in the form of armoured warriors, who protect the Buddhist world against harm 
coming from the four directions. 

SHOKUNIN-ZUKUSHI-E——“ Picture showing all the labourers.” A form of genre paint- 
ing in which a gathering of craftsmen and labourers is shown engaged in a poetry 
contest. The poems are given alongside the portraits. See the explanation to Plate 50. 

SHONIN——-An honorific title applied to great priests, as, for example, MYOE SHONIN 
(see Plate 40). It is roughly equivalent to “saint.” 

SUIJAKU-GA——-A class of paintings whose subjects are based on Dual Shinto. See 
HONJI-SUIJAKU and MANDALA. 

SUITEN——Sanskrit: Varuna. God of Water and one of the TWELVE GUARDIAN 
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DEITIES. See JUNI-TEN. 
See el a Shumi-za. A dais which consists of a base, a boxlike 
» a p platform. It is meant to suggest Mt. Sumeru, the centre of the 
universe in Buddhist cosmology, and Buddhist images are often placed on it for that 
reason. 

SUMI——“ Chinese ink.” A black ink, sometimes slightly tinted blue, brown, or some 
other shade. SUMI is produced by applying water to stone and rubbing with an 
ink-stick. The ink-stick is made by solidifying soot with a sort of glue, the soot 
having been obtained by burning either pine wood, rape-seed oil, or paulownia-seed 
oil. Soot black has been used for ink in China since very early times, but ink-sticks 
were probably first made during the T’ang Dynasty. In Japan, Chinese ink has been — 
used since the Asuka Period both for writing and painting. After the middle of the 
Kamakura Period ink monochromes, called SUMI-E, became a favourite artistic form. 

TENDAI——Japanese name for a Buddhist sect, which bases itself on the teachings of 
the Lotus Sutra: Founded in the early seventh century in China, the sect was 
brought to Japan at the beginning of the ninth. While its phenomenological theory 
is one of the masterpieces of Chinese Buddhist thought, the TENDAI Sect has strong 
tendencies toward eclectism, and it has incorporated so many of the practices and 
doctrines of Esoteric Buddhism that it is frequently spoken of along with SHINGON 
and an Esoteric Sect. 

TREASURE TOPE——Japanese: Hotd. A form of pagoda. The body of the building is 
topped by a high cupola, to which a roof and a metal spire (sdvin) are added. As 
an architectural form, such topes were built of stone or wood, but, in many instances 
they were reproduced in miniature in gold, as a housing for a relic or some other 
sacred object. 

TSUKURLE——A class of paintings in the Yamato-e style, characterized by little move- 
ment and rich colouring. They were fashionable during the Heian Period. The 
“ Picture-scroll of the Tale of Genji” (Pl. 28) is a classical example. 

TWELVE GUARDIAN DEITIES——See JUNI-TEN. 

UNGEN-——“ Graduated colouring.” A type of colouring found frequently in Japanese art 
from the Nara Period on. Light and dark shades are applied in gradations. 

VAIROCANA——See DAI-NICHI. 

YAKUSHI——-Sanskrit: Bhaisyajaguru. The “ Medicine-master ”’? BUDDHA. A BUDDHA 
who heals diseases both of the body and of the spirit. He usually holds a medicine 
jar in his left hand, which rests on his lap. His right arm is ordinarily raised, with 
the palm outward. 

YAMATO-E-——“ Japanese painting.” A style of painting that developed from the 
KARA-E during the Heian Period. It shows purely Japanese taste in subject matter, 
technique, and style. The features that particularly distinguish it from the KARA-E 
are its delicate lines and graceful colours. Works of the Yamato-e type are usually 
found on screens or scrolls, and they most frequently deal with subjects from classical 


Japanese literature. 
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LIST OF PLATES 


Painting on the Pedestal of the Tamamushi Shrine (Detail). In colour on wood. 65x 35.5 cm. 
Owner: Horyi-ji, Nara Prefecture. 

Wall Paintings in the Golden Hall of the Horyw-ji (Detail from Panel Number Six). 330x260 cm. 
Formerly in the Horyu-ji, Nara Prefecture. 

Illustrated Sutra on Cause and Effect (Detail). In colour on a paper scroll. 26.4 1536.4 cm. 
Owner: Hoon-in, Kyoto. 

Image of the Goddess of Fortune. In colour on hemp cloth. 54.2 32.0 cm. Owner: Yakushi-ji. 
Nara Prefecture. 

Screen Portrait of a Woman (Detail). In colour on paper. 126x66cm. Owner: Shoso-in, Nara 
Prefecture. 

Mandalas of the Two Worlds (Detail). Gold and silver paint on purple figured silk. Mandala 
of the Vajra World: 351x2969cm. Mandala of the Garbha World: 349 x 307.8cm. Owner: 

Kojima-dera, Nara Prefecture. 

Image of the Deity Ishana (Isana). One of set of images of the Twelve Guardian Deities. In 
colour on silk. 160.9x136.3cm. Owner: Saidai-ji, Nara Prefecture. 

Mural in the Five-storied Pagoda at the Daigo-ji (Detail). In colour on wood. 226.1 67.6cm. 

Image of Fudd Myoo (Acalanatha) (Detail). In colour on silk. 16.4 95.7 cm. Owner: Myoo-in, 

Wakayama Prefecture. 

Image of Fudd Myoo (Acalanatha). In colour on silk. 230.3x148.7cm. Owner: Shoren-in, Kyoto. 

Image of Kujaku Myoo (Mahamayuri). In colour on silk. 148.7x98.8cm. Owner: The Hara 
Collection, Kanagawa Prefecture. 

Suiten (Varuna), the God of Water. In colour on silk. 144.2x126.7cm. Owner: Kyoo Gokoku-ji 
(T0-ji), Kyoto. 

Amida Welcoming the Faithful to Paradise (Detail). In colour on silk. Amida: 186.3x173.6cm. 

Kannon and Seishi: 185.4x146cm. Child: 183.3x55.2cm. Owner: Hokke-ji, Nara Prefecture. 

Image of the Bodhisattva Fugen (Samantabhadra). In colour on silk. 159.4x74.5cm. Owner: 

Tokyo National Museum. 

Image of Sakyamuni Buddha. In colour on silk. 159.4x85.5cm. Owner: Jingo-ji, Kyoto. 

Image of the Bodhisattva Kokuzo°(Akasagarbha). In colour on silk. 163.3x63cm. Owner: 

Tokyo National Museum. 

Door Paintings in the Phoenix Hall (Detail). In colour on wood. From the north door. 374.5x 

138.6cm. In the Byoddo-in, Kyoto. 

Amida and Twenty-five Bodhisattvas. (Detail). In colour on silk. Triptych. Length: 210cm. 
Width: Centre, 210cm; left and right, 150.1cm., each. Owner: Daien-in, Wakayama Prefecture. 
Portrait of the Priest Tz’t-én (Detail). In colour on silk. 145x127cm. Owner: Yakushi-ji, Nara 
Prefecture. 

Nirvana Scene (Detail). In colour on silk. 267.5x2712cm. Owner: Kongobu-ji, Wakayama 
Prefecture. 

The Buddha’s Emergence from His Golden Coffin (Detail). In colour on silk. 159.7 x 228.8 cm. 

Owner: Choho-ji, Kyoto. : 

One of the Sixteen Arhats. In colour on silk. 96.3x524cm. Owner: Tokyo National Museum. 

Landscape Screen (Detail). One of six sections, in colour on silk. Each section 146.4x 42.7 cm. 

Owner: Kyoo Gokoku-ji (TO-ji), Kyoto. 

Painting on a Sutra Scroll (Detail). In colour on paper. 26.3cm. Owner: The Itsukushima 
Shrine, Hiroshima Prefecture. 

Sutra and Painting on a Fan Face. In colour on paper. Height: 25.2cm. Upper width: 49.1cm. 

Lower width: 19.1cm. Owner: Tokyo National Museum. 

The History of Mt. Shigi (Detail). From the second of three paper scrolls in colour. 31.5x 1274 

cm. Owner: Chogo Sonshi-ji, Nara Prefecture. 

Caricature of Birds and Beasts (Detail). First of four paper scrolls in black and white. 30.9 

1148.4cm.,. Owner: Kozan-ji, Kyoto. 

Picture-scroll of the Tale of Genji (Detail). Three paper scrolls in colour. Detail from the section 
entitled Azuma-ya. 214x47.9cm. Owner: Reimei-kai, Tokyo. 

The Story of Tomo no Dainagon (Detail). First of three paper scrolls in colour. 31.5x925.1cm. 

Owner: The Sakai Collection, Tokyo. 

Image of Fudd Myoo (Acalanatha). By Shinkai. Black monochrome on paper. 91X51.5cm. 

Owner: Daigo-ji, Kyoto. 

Monju (Manjusri) Crossing the Sea. In colour on silk. 143.3x107cm. Owner: Kodai-in, Kyoto. 
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Amida and Twenty-five Bodhisattvas (Detail). In colour on silk. 119.7x71.5cm. Owner: Kombu- 
in, Nara Prefecture. ' 

Amida and Twenty-five Bodhisattvas (Detail). In colour on silk. 144.5x155.2cm. Owner: 
Chion-in, Kyoto. 

Illustrated Diary of Lady Murasaki (Detail). Paper scroll in colour. 22.5x533.3cm. Owner: The 
Hachisuka Collection, Shizuoka Prefecture. : 
Illustrated Pillow Book of Sei Shdnagon (Detail). One paper scroll in black and white. 25.5 
998.4cm. Owner: The Asano Collection, Kanagawa Prefecture. 

Kobo Daishi as a Boy. In colour on silk. 77x394cm. Owner: The Murayama Collection, 


Hyogo Prefecture. 

Portrait of Minamoto Yoritomo (Detail). In colour on silk. 139.4x1119cm. Owner: Jingo-ji, 
Kyoto. 

Scroll-painting of the Thirty-six Immortal Poets (Ko Ogimi). In colour on paper. 35.8 59.7 cm. 
(One section). Owner: Yamato Bunka-kan, Osaka. 

Scroll-painting of Attendant Cavalrymen (Detail). In colour on paper. 28.8237 cm. Owner: 
The Ogura Collection, Tokyo. : 


‘Portrait of Myoe Shonin (Detail). In colour on paper. 146x58.8cm. Owner: Kozan-ji, Kyoto. 


Portrait of Daito Kokushi. In colour on silk. 115.7x57cm. Owner: Daitoku-ji, Kyoto. 
Handbook on Hungry Ghosts (Detail). One paper scroll in colour. 27.3 543.6 cm. Owner: The 
The Commission for the Protection of Cultural Properties. 

Handbook on Illnesses (Detail). One paper scroll in colour. 26.1cm. Owner: The Sekido 
Collection, Aichi Prefecture. 

The History of Kitano Tenjin (Detail). Nine paper scrolls in colour. 51.8x809.9cm. Owner: 
The Kitano Shrine, Kyoto. 

The History of Kegon (Detail). Six paper scrolls in colour. 21.7 1546.4cm. Owner: Kozan-ji, 
Kyoto. 

Illustrated Biography of the Priest Ippen (Detail). One of twelve silk scrolls in colour. 38.2x 
807.8cm. Owner: Tokyo National Museum. 

The Story of the Latter Three Years’ Campaign (Detail). Three paper scrolls in colour. 45.5 
1968.3cm. Owner: The Commission for the Protection of Cultural Properties. 

Miraculous Stories Concerning Kasuga Gongen (Detail). Twenty silk scrolls in colour. 41.5cm. 
Owner: The Japanese Imperial Family. 

The Nachi Waterfall (Detail). In colour on silk. 159.4x57.9cm. Owner: The Nezu Museum of 
Art, Tokyo. 

The Poetry Contest at the Tohoku-in (Detail). One paper scroll in light tints. 
Owner: Tokyo National Museum. — 


29.1 x 544.5 cm. 
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LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Hunting Scene on a Bronze Bell; Picture of a House on a Mirror-back. 

Mandala Depicting Paradise. Embroidery. 88.5x82.5cm. Owner: Chigii-ji, Nara Prefecture. 
Pictures on the Pedestal of the Tamamushi Shrine. In colour on wood. 65x35.5cm. Owner: 
Horyu-ji, Nara Prefecture. 

Doors of the Tamamushi Shrine. In colour on wood. 31.5x19.5cm. Owner: Horyi-ji, Nara 
Prefecture. 

Wall Paintings in the Golden Hall. Large panels. 330x260cm. each. Formerly in the Horyu-ji, 
Nara Prefecture. 

Wall Paintings in the Golden Hall. Small panels. 360x150cm. each. Formerly in the Horyi-ji, 
Nara Prefecture. 

Plan of the Golden Hall of the Horyi-ji, Nara Prefecture. 

Portrait of Prince Shotoku. In colour on paper. 101x53cm. Owner: The Imperial Family of 
Japan. 

Paintings excavated in the Turfan Region. In colour on paper. 140x56cm. each. Owners: 
Right, Tokyo National Museum ; Left, the Hakone Art Museum. Kanagawa Prefecture. 

Sutra on Cause and Effect. In colour on paper. Left: 26.4% 1042.6cm. Right: 26.4 x 235.5 cm. 
Owners: Left, Jobon Rendai-ji, Kyoto ; Right, Kuni Collection, Tokyo. 

Bodhisattva. In ink on hemp. 138.5x119cm. Owner: Shoso-in, Nara Prefecture. 

Landscape. In ink on hemp. 59x178cm. Owner: Shoso-in, Nara Prefecture. 

Stencil-dyed Screen. Deer: 149x56cm. Landscape: 148x56cm. Owner: Shoso-in, Nara 
Prefecture. 

Batik Screen. 163x56cm. Owner: Shoso-in, Nara Prefecture. 

Picture on a Lute. Owner: Shdso-in, Nara Prefecture. 

Diamond Mandala. Gold and silver paint on purple figured silk. 392.7 x337.8cm. Owner: Jingo-ji, 
Kyoto. 

Diamond Mandala. In colour on silk. 183.3x163cm. Owner: Kyoo Gokoku-ji (T6-ji), Kyoto. 
Mandala based on the Sutra on the Benevolent King. In colour on silk. 173.3 148.5cm. Owiier : 
Daigo-ji, Kyoto. : 
Star Mandala. In colour on silk. 115.1x83cm. Owner: Horyu-ji, Nara Prefecture. 

The Yellow Fudo. In colour on silk. 227.3X90:9cm. Owner: Onjo-ji (Mii-dera), Shiga Prefecture. 
Copy of the Yellow Fudo. In colour on silk. 167.9x80.9cm. Owner: Manju-in, Kyoto. 

Three of the Five Guardian Bodhisattvas. In colour on silk. Middle: 323 x 237.9cm. Right and 
left: 323x1781cm. each. Owner: Daien-in, Wakayama Prefecture. 

The Running Fudo. In colour on silk. 128.8x59.6cm. Owner: Inoue Collection, Tokyo. 

Fudo. In colour on silk. 157.3x86cm. Owner: Jimoku-ji, Aichi Prefecture. 

The Five Enlightened Kings. In colour on silk. 153x128 cm. each. Owner: Kyodo Gokoku-ji 
(T6-ji), Kyoto. 

Shingon Patriarch. By Li Chén. In colour on silk. 218.1 150.9cm. Owner: Kyodo Gokoku-ji 
(T6-ji), Kyoto. 

Shingon Patriarchs. By a Japanese painter. In colour on silk. 218.1x150.9cm. each. Owner: 
Kyo0 Gokoku-ji (To-ji), Kyoto. 

The Priest Gonzo. In colour on silk. 166.3x136.4cm. Owner: Fumon-in, Wakayama Prefecture. 
The Priest Tz’t-én. In colour on silk. 242.4x125.1cm. Owner: Kofuku-ji, Nara Prefecture. 
Prince Shotoku. In colour on silk. 126.9x75.5cm. Owner: Ichijo-ji, Hyogo Prefecture. 
Patriarchs of the Tendai Sect. In colour on silk. Nine portraits, each 1324x75.8cm. Owner: 
Ichijo-ji, Hyogo Prefecture. 

Juichimen Kannon (Ekadasamukha). 169.5x90.5cm. Owner: The Masuda Collection, Tokyo. 
From the Picture Biography of Prince Shdtoku. In colour on silk. 181.3x272.7cm. Formerly in 
the Horyi-ji, now owned by the Japanese Imperial Family. 

Picture-scroll of the Tale of Genji. In colour on paper. 21.9x481cm. Owner: Reimei-kai, 
Tokyo. 

Picture-scroll of the Nezame Monogatari. One paper scroll in colour. 25.8508.2cm. Owner : 
Yamato Bunka-kan, Osaka. 

Decorative Paintings on the Lotus Sutra (The Kuno-ji Version). In colour on paper. Owner: 
The Muto Collection, Hyogo Prefecture. 

Painting on a Fan Face. In colour on paper. 25.8% 208 cm. Owner: Shi-tenn6-ji, Osaka. 

The History of Mt. Shigi. Three paper scrolls in colour. 31.5%x8722cm. Owner: Chogo 
Sonshi-ji, Nara Prefecture. 
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Amida and Twenty- j 
y-five Bodhisattvas Greeti i 
Owzer + Chinn abuse reeting the Faithful. In colour on silk. 144.5x 155.1.cm. 
Amida Crossing the Mountains. I 
Poe hi i 
Kise: colour on silk. 101.2x86.4cm. Owner: Konkai Komyo-ji, 
Amida Crossing the Mountains. I i 
. In colour on silk. 1348x117.3cm. O : in-ji 

— a Set of Pictures of the Ten Worlds. In colour on silk es aay ioe « alee 

higa Prefectite ; i .2cm. Owner: Raigo-ji, 
Handbook on Hells. Two paper scrolls i 
me in colour. 26.9x249.3cm. Owner: Tokyo National 
From a Set of Pictures of the Ten Kin i 
rhe ae A gs of abet In colour on silk. 99.3x43cm. Owner: 
Four of the Twelve Guardian Deities. B 0 i 

. By Shoga. In col 

Ket Gukek g olour on silk. 13042.2cm. each. Owner: 
Two of the Sixteen Arhats. In colou i 3 
Be soe ron silk. 136.4x53cm. each. Owner: Kyonen-ji, Nagano 
Four of the Sixteen Arhats. In colour on silk. 91.1x41.5cm. each. Owner: Zenrin-ji, Kyoto 
Four of the Sixteen Arhats. In colour on silk, 564x38.8cm. Owner: Horyu-ji, Nara Phin. 
Portrait of Taira Shigemori. In colour on silk. 1394x11L8cm. Owner: Jingo-ji, Kyoto 
Portrait of the Ex-emperor Go-Shirakawa. In colour on silk. 1318 84.2cm. wien: Myake in 


Kyoto. 
Portrait of the Emperor Go-Toba. In colour on paper. 40.3x30.6cm. Owner: The Minase 


Shrine, Osaka. 
Portrait of Kanazawa Sanetoki. In colour on silk. 72.7x53.1.cm. Owner: Shomyo-ji, Kanagawa 


Prefecture. 
Portrait of the Emperor Hanazono. Faint colouring on paper. 31.2x97.6cm. Owner: Chofuku-ji 


Kyoto. 

Portrait of the Priest Kosho. In colour on silk. Owner: Shitsusen-ji, Tokyo. 

Portrait of Wu-an P’u-ning. In colour on silk. 111.5x50cm. Owner: Shoden-ji, Kyoto. 
Portrait of Hatt6 Kokushi. In colour on silk. 59x56.lcm. Owner: Kokoku-ji, Wakayama 


Prefecture. 

Scroll on the Twelve Causes. 
Museum of Art, Tokyo. 

The History of the Kokawa-dera. One paper scroll in colour. 
Kokawa-dera, Wakayama Prefecture. 

The History of the Taima Mandala. First of Two 
Komyo-ji, Kanagawa Prefecture. 

The History of Matsuzaki Tenjin. T 
Bofu Temman-gt, Yamaguchi Prefecture. 

The History of the Subduing of the East. Second 
Owner: 7To-shddai-ji, Nara Prefecture. 
Picture Biography of the Priest Honen. 
Owner: Chion-in, Kyoto. 
Picture-scroll of the Eiga Monogatari. 
Tokyo. 

Picture-scroll of the Sumi-yos 
Tokyo National Museum. 
Picture-scroll of the Sagoromo 


One paper scroll in colour. 29x 675.9cm. Owner: The Nezu 
33.3 x 1958.9cm. Owner: 
paper scrolls in colour. 48.8x 772cm. Owner: 
hird of six paper scrolls in colour. 34x 1378.7cm. Owner: 
of five paper scrolls in colour. 37.3 x 1966.5 cm. 
Sixth of forty-eight paper scrolls in colour. 32.1 1199.9 cm. 
One paper scroll in colour. 45.5cm. Owner: Seika-do, 
334.8cm. Owner: 


hi Monogatari. One paper scroll in colour. 30.3 


Monogatari. One paper scroll in colour. 2859.6 cm. Owner: 


Tokyo National Museum. 
The Story of the Great Minister Kibi in China. One paper scroll in colour. 32.4 2441.6 cm. 
Owner: Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. ' 
The Story of the Battle of Heiji. On paper scroll in colour. 42.4x 953.3 cm. Owner: Tokyo 
National Museum. : 

ll in colour. 29.7 1006.7cm. Owner: The Hosokawa 


The Story of Haseo. One paper scro 


Collection, Tokyo. 
The Story of the Mongol Attack. Second of two pa 
The Japanese Imperial Family. 

Handbook on Long-nosed Goblins 
Owner: Tokyo National Museum. 
The Story of the Painting Teache 


per scrolls in colour. 39.7 x 1990.4. cm. Owner: 


(To-ji Version). Five paper scrolls in colour. 29.3 1077.1 cm. 


r. One paper scroll in colour. 30X790.2cm. Owner: The 
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Japanese Imperial Family. ; 

Fig. 73 The Poetry Contest at the Tohoku-in. One paper scroll in colour. 29.3x544.5cm. Owner: 
Tokyo National Museum. : 

Fig. 74. The Poetry Contest on Famous Locales in Ise. One paper scroll in colour. 32.3x 1200.6 cm. 
Owner: The Bureau of Shrines, Mie Prefecture. 

Fig. 75 The Kasuga Shrine Mandala. In colour on silk. 1118x67.2cm. Owner: Tokyo National 
Museum. 

Fig. 76 Mandala of the Three Mountains of Kumano. In colour on silk. 134.3x62.5cm. Owner: The 
Former Inoue Collection. 
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Chinese models, 3 
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